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The ball of the Boston Light Infantry, which took place on the 
25th of last month, was a most brilliant and complete success. 
The Music Hall was a fairy bower. It would require a very 
extended space to enumerate the details of the decorations, but 
the picture below, drawn expressly for us, gives a good general 


idea of the scene. The great arch of sixty fect diameter at the 


end of the hall was a prominent feature. It enclosed a view of 
the battle of Buena Vista. On one side was a representation of 


BALL OF THE BOSTON LIGHT INFANTRY, MUSIC HALL. | 


a member of the Light Infantry in the original uniform, and on 
the other, a private in the dress of to-day. Then there were real 
cannon, stacks of arms, streamers, flags, flowers, festoons and 
wreaths, the whole arranged so as to form, with the ny ane gal- 
lant company on the floor, a magnificent ss The designs 
for all the decorations were made by John R. Hall, Esq., architect, 


and were executed by Messrs, Lonel & Marble. The ornamen- 


tal painting was done by James E. Hayes, artist of the Boston 
‘Theatre. r. John Mann furnished seventy-five canary birds in 


, hung along the 1 , while the flo from 
che greenhouse Sf A. Bowditch & Bons. ‘The Boston Light 
fantry (the “ Tigers”) is company A, Ist Regiment L. and 
dates from 1798—the oldest line company in Boston. Its present 
officers are Captain, Charles O. Rogers ; 1st Lieut., John Jordan ; 
2d Lieut., N. Walter Batchelder; 3d Lieut., Charles H. Allen ; 


4th Lieut., William G. Train. The high reputation of the corps 
under arms, and on occasions like the present, show that Shak- 
speare was right when he bade us “imitate the action of the tiger.” 
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a . BALL OF THE BOSTON LIGHT INFANTRY, AT MUSIC HALL. 
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162 BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION: 


Translated and adapted from the French of Jules Lecompte expressly for 
Ballou's Pictorial. 


FER CRYSTAL BAGGER: 
THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE. 


A LOVE TALE OF THE ADRIATIC. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


[conrinvED.] 


CHAPTER X.—[continvep.] 


“ You see it,” said Otho, “traced in studs of gold on that celes- 
tial arch. At this moment, not only the waves of the Adriatic 
murmur your name to the shore, but also the smooth surface of 
the water reflects it ; so that we can read it and hear it.” 

“The sky is like our old palimpsests of the ducal palace,” said 
Adriana, smiling. “We find whatever we wish there ; the stars 
readily lend themselves to every alphabetical fancy.” 

“ If the stars are the eyes by which the day looks on our night,” 
said Otho, “ your eyes are the reflection of the looks of heaven.” 

“ Say boldly that I have two stars in the place of eyes,” said 
Adriana, laughing. “Then my eyelids will be clouds, veiling 
them from time to time. When I weep, it will rain, and my 
smile will be the sun.” 

“I knew wit sacrificed everything,” replied Otho; “but at 
least I thought it remained self-loving.” 

They were silent. And now the young man looked on the wa- 
ter. A gondola was passing under the balcony. Adriana broke 
off a branch from the honeysuckle which turned round the 
columns, and threw it dexterously at the head of the gondolier. 

“ Sing !”’ she cried. ; 

The gondolier looked up, saw the couple framed in the lumi- 
nous casement of the saloon, and commenced the well-known 
and popular song : 

“Ah! ti voglio bene assai—”’ 

But he was rudely interrupted by the person he carried, and, 
although the gondola had then passed the palace, the passenger 
seemed to change his mind, the barque veered round, struck the 
staircase, and landed some one. 

“An intruder!” Adriana could not help saying, for she thought 
she should have to serve the tea and do the honors of the saloon. 
“‘How many times,” she resumed, “‘on seeing these mysterious, 
closed and silent gondolas gliding thus over the lagoons, or dis- 
appearing in the little canals, have I wished to know whom they 
contained. One day I saw you pass. Have you not old Timoteo 
in your service ?” 

“Yes; I pass here sometimes. The old Triton regrets the 
palace, and loves to see it.” 

“T haye thought of getting him taken back, for my mother has 
forgotten her anger against him. But since you have him—” 

“He is no less at your service,” said Otho. “I will find 
another. He is very much attached to you—very grateful, and I 
ought not to deprive you of his services.” 

“ We'll speak of that another time. But now we know each 
other, tell me what you thought of my mother’s conduct to 
you?” 

Otho expressed his thought, went into many explanations, and 
was speaking of his first visit to the palace, and the moving of 
the silken portal in the count’s cabinet, when a servant appeared 
in the embrasure of the window. 

“The count begs my lady to present tea to the company,” he 
said. 

Adriana turned suddenly, and threw a flashing look into the 
saloon. 

“Ah, that gondola !” said she, and then returned to the drawing- 
room. 

Otho, left alone, sought to discover who was the fatal personage 
who had appeared to cut short the most significant sentence of 
this unhoped-for evening. It was the Marquis Durazzo! 

“Ah, that man—that man again!” said Otho, to himself. 

He remained on the balcony, trying to recall each phrase of this 
delicious interview. When it was time for him to go, could he 
have been transported on eagle’s wings, and flown thence instead 
of crossing the saloon where the cold formulas of etiquette await- 
ed him, he would have been the happiest of men—or of birds. 
But he resolved to take French leave. As he departed, however, 
he encountered two glances—one, an arrow of love, shot from the 
beautiful black bow of the lovely patrician’s eyebrows ; the other, 
the flash of an eye inflamed with rage launched at him by the 
marquis. To one Otho opened his heart ; to the other, he opposed 
the buckler of his disdain. 

Some days afterwards, a ball was announced at the house of a 
great Russian lady who was passing the winter in Venice. Much 
was said about this ball, which was to be very brilliant, and for 
which numerous invitations had been issued. The evening before, 
Otho, walking in the piazzetta towards sunset, perceived the young 
Countess Morosini, accompanied by an old waiting-maid. He 
burned with the desire of approaching her, but dared not. The 
latter saved him from his hesitation by a little sign. He accosted 
her. But the fashion is Venctian; ladies are thus escorted by 
their acquaintances when they make their rare appearances on the 
square of St. Mark, or on the Riva. 

“ You must come to the ball to-morrow,” said La Morisini. 

“That may be rather difficult,” replied the young man, laugh- 
ing; “for I am not invited, and know neither the Countess An- 
tolka nor any one about her.” 


“You are mistaken. I will tell Count Bastiglia that you are 
desirous of seeing a gathering of the Venetian society, and an 
invitation will be sent you. Besides, you must come to invite me 
to two waltzes.” 

“And the cotillion.” 

“Certainly—and the cotillion,” replied the beautiful daughter 
of the doges, with a smile. 

The next day, Otho received an invitation to the ball, accom- 
panied by the old count’s visiting-card. . But the young man did 
not know that this invitation and the sending of the card had 
been the cause of along debate between the contessina and her 
father-in-law. Durazzo had something to do with it, for the morn- 
ing after the baleony scene, he had passed a full hour in private 
with the count in his cabinet. The old patrician objected to his 
daughter-in-law, from fear of displeasing his absent wife, giving 
such a reception to a nameless stranger. Still, after all, he soli- 
cited the invitation to the ball, and sent his card. This was the 
necessary authority for Otho’s presenting himself at the subse- 
quent receptions at the palace, and he was happy at finding mat- 
ters thus regulated. 

In the evening, they went to the ball. According to her cus- 
tom, the Countess Adriana appeared entirely in white. She wore 
a robe of point d’ Angleterre, of fabulous price, over a moiré; a 
simple pin shone among her black, silken and heavy tresses which 
were folded round her head like those of Paul Veronese’s somewhat 
mundane virgin, in the Conception of the Venetian museum. 
This dress, the deficiency of which was made up by the splendid 
beauty of the young patrician, was completed by a bouquet from 
Florence. For Venice, the flowerless city, this was a luxury 
equal to that of the diamonds and pearls which loaded so many 
meagre shoulders. 

Otho had his two waltzes. Many persons asked who this young 
man was who waltzed so well. Each one invented his answer. 
The great lady who gave the ball replied to the questions ad- 
dressed to her, that Count Bastiglia had presented him. Waltz- 
ing, dancing, conversing and reposing, Otho passed an intoxicat- 
ing evening, though ever and anon the Marquis Durazzo appeared 
like a black shadow, a sinister raven, a genius of fatal augury. 

The next morning, all Venice spoke of a stranger who had 
danced four times—some said six and others ten—with the young 
Countess Morosini, ahd to whom they supposed she gave her 
bouquet when she got into her gondola. 

That very night, Marquis Durazzo started for Vienna, after 
having passed two hours in conference in Count Bastiglia’s cabinet. 


CHAPTER XI. 


SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 


Orno left his inn, and engaged a small apartment which 
chanced to be vacant in a palazzino situated nearly opposite Adri- 
ana’s residence. The evening of his installation on the grand 
canal, he sought for another gondolier, the discreet Timoteo hay- 
ing re-entered the service of the Bastiglia family. The young 
countess appointed him her special oarsman, in the place of his 
predecessor, who was intoxicated with Cyprus wine one evening 
when his mistress was visiting at the Vendramini palace, and went 
astray with the gondola through a number of interior canals. 

The following Sunday, Otho presented himself at the Bastiglia 
palace, but was told they did not receive. Astonished at this 
incident, the young man questioned Timoteo, whom he found on 
the peristyle, when he took boat again, and learned that the count 
was embarking with his daughter-in-law for Treviso, to pass a few 
days on their estate. In fact, the next morning he saw the arrival 
of the gondola, and shortly afterwards, the old count and the 
young lady embarked with their people. The evening of the 
ball, nothing was said of this villegiatura; and as the matter was 
decided afterwards, Otho flattered himself that Adriana would 
have found some means of notifying him and explaining what had 
occurred. But she started without his learning anything of her, 
and with scarce a furtive glance at his window as she passed. 
Otho could make nothing of it. He passed the day in perfect 
martyrdom. It was a proof that showed him how much he already 
loved this woman. The whole day long he gazed at the balcony 
of the saloon where both had passed that delicious hour which 
comprised all his pleasure at the ball. A chambermaid, who, 
towards evening, appeared for an instant among the shrubbery, 
made his heart burn. 

At nightfall he wandered over the lagoon, and caused the point 
where Treviso lay to be pointed out to him. At midnight only 
he returned home, and resumed his place at the window, looking 
at the sky, constellated with stars, and seeking those which Adri- 
ana had looked at with him, where he wished to spell her name. 
Afterwards, as one inhales drop by drop some precious perfume 
from a golden phial, he evoked from his heart one by one all the 
kind, familiar and even tender words which the young girl had 
spoken or murmured to him during this intoxicating ball. He 
sought to weigh, to analyze these words, to assure himself that he 
had not exaggerated their value and meaning, if he had not blindly 
forced an interpretation favorable to his wishes. Then he remem- 
bered Brunall’s letter, and wished to see it again. He held it 
open for a long time without mustering the necessary courage to 
re-read it, in the strife of his ideas, when there came a vigorous 
knock at the water-gate of the palazzino. 

“ Padron mio!” cried a well-known voice, rising from the canal 
beneath the open window. “ Padrone, son qua!” 

“Is it you, Timoteo ?” cried Otho, springing to the window. 

“Ay, and I bring something for your worship ; I hope it will be 
worth a good glass of winc to me.” 

A moment afterwards, Otho held in his hands a little fold of 
paper which he would not have exchanged for a brevet of divinity. 


“Go to bed, Timoteo, and come to-morrow. Go, go!” 

“Ah, signor mio,” said the good fellow, “I have rowed from 
Mestre without stopping. My lady countess told me—but I 
mustn’t blab.” 

“You shall tell to-morrow; but for Heaven’s sake, go now! I 
must be alone.” 

“T’ll go to the palace, then, and refresh myself a bit in the office, 
and afterwards—” 

But as the old babbler did not stop quick enough to suit his 
former master, the latter took him by the shoulders and expelled 
him roughly from the room. After which, he threw himself into 
an arm-chair, and clasped his hands on his bosom, which seemed 
rending with the rapid pulsations of his heart. 

“She writes me !”” he exclaimed at last, after having somewhat 
recovered from the agitation into which the unexpected arrival of 
the nocturnal messenger had thrown him. 

And he took the little letter, touching it tremulously, as if he 
feared that it was something chimerical, a phantom missive ready 
to vanish into thin air on a serious examination. But it was the 
most graceful fold that a young gentleman in love and desperate 
could possibly receive at midnight. Otho dared not open it; his 
fingers, as if they had been endowed at that moment with a more 
subtle sense than the touch can acquire, played almost voluptu- 
ously over the satin surface of the sheet folded by the beautiful 
young girl. With eyes half closed, Otho seemed still to press the 
hand which had traced these yet unknown lines, defended by a 
little seal of blue wax, bearing a device in oriental characters. At 
that moment, a breath of perfume ascended to his face ; it was the 
favorite perfume of the young contessina—a mixture of sandal 
and myrrh, almost idealized. Otho fancied himself still at the 
ball, holding the beautiful waltzer by the hand. 

But the tapers were extinguished by a breeze from without. 
The lover, recalled to his senses, sprang from the arm-chair in 
which he had sunk. 

“Was it adream ?”’ he exclaimed. “Ah, why this awakening ?” 

But by the vague light of the sky which penetrated his chamber, 
he distinguished the white letter which had fallen on the floor. 

“No, no—it is no dream. She has written to-me; this letter 
comes from her—from Adriana. My happiness is real !’’ 

And he picked it up, almost doubting still, like Darnley on that 
night when Mary Stuart passed him her first billet in the shade. 

Otho relighted the candles, and full of hope and fear, tore the 
paper from the mysterious seal, and read what follows : 

“Two lines in haste, that they ma is V : 
send you back Timoteo. Learn ot 
you. We shall meet again, for I wish it.” 


There were literally two lines, but each of them contained an 
enigma, and lover as he was, Otho was not (Edipus. He remained 
at once delighted with the hidden meaning of the billet, and yet 
chagrined, and perhaps humiliated somewhat at not wnderstand- 
ing its contents. 

“‘ Learn to row!”’ he repeated. 

Then, when he was weary of revolving in every sense these few 
words, without being able to decipher their meaning, he passed to 
the last expression of the laconic billet, and here his heart was 
more fortunate than his intelligence: 

“ Well,” he exclaimed, “I will learn to row; I would become 
a Castellano, a Nicolotto, if she asked me, without a question. I 
think I could make myself a Triton to obey this syren.” 

The next morning, early, our hero sent for the discreet Timoteo. 

“Ah, padron mio!’’ cried the worthy Castellano. “ Last night, 
you dismissed me, but it seems the morning has rendered you less 
savage.” 

“What did the contessina tell you when she gave you that note 
for me, old ogre ?” 

“What did she tell me? Ah, a man must be discreet when ho 
serves a good mistress—a Morosini, one of those famous Morosini 
who—” 

“Let her ancestors be, and speak of herself,” interrupted Otho. 
“What did she tell you?” ‘ 

“ Ma—bvenedetta da Dio e dalla Madonna santissima! Must 1 
thus reveal what my mistress confides to me?” replied the good 
man, in almost pathetic tones. “She told me to bring you that. 
paper—that’s what she told me.” 

“A mighty revelation truly! The countess writes me that you 
will tell me the rest.” 

“Says she so? But I told you everything last evening. My 
commission is ended; you have the letter; one must be discreet. 
But in truth, since I must speak out, the signora said to me: ‘My 
geod Timoteo, you shall prove to me that you are grateful for my 
restoring you to the palace, and you shall return to Venice.’— 
‘To prove that, lady contessina,’ said I to her, ‘I would go to 
Candia, where your ancestors became so famous.’ That flattered 
the padronina, and she smiled on me in such a way as to make 
me fall on my knees as to the sainted Madonna. ‘It is well,’ she 
added. ‘Go to Venice; take this letter to M. Otho, and put 
yourself under his orders ; he will need you. You are still master 
of your oar?’ said she.—‘As you are of language, padronina.’— 
‘Tis well,’ replied she. ‘ You will, moreover, tell your old mas- 
ter that I knew not of our departure for Treviso till the very mo- 
ment, and thought it not prudent to oppose it.’ After that, she 
ordered a bottle of wine for my journey, and I started. That’s 
all, padron mio! ma per la santissima vergine, don’t betray me! I 
know my duty ; I know the discretion due to masters. I act as if 
I had told you nothing.” 

“ Make yourself easy, my good fellow. But now, what do you 
know of this sudden journey? How long will it last ?” 

“O, for that matter, I can freely tell you all I know. It's 
talked about among the servants.” 

“ Well, what do they say?” 
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“They say that the morning after the ball at the Russian coun- 
tess’s, Marquis Durazzo came to the palace and remained two 
good hours with the count; and Giovanni, who was dusting the 
furniture in one of the halls, heard the old man, when he accom- 
panied the other to the door, say, ‘I approve your plan, my dear 
marquis. Start this very evening, and tell the countess every- 
thing, but without bearing too hard on my daughter-in-law. Tell 
the countess that I have no influence over her daughter’s mind ; 
only I am determined, whatever she says, to carry her into the 
country. I promise you, my dear marquis, that we will not sleep 
in Venice to-morrow. Farewell! Bring the countess back 
speedily, for we need her here.’” 

“Go on,” said Otho. 

“Tt appears that till the next day the old fox said nothing. But 
still preparations were made. The contessina, who seems very 
much concerned in her mind, her maid told me, saw nothing. 
Only yesterday, early in the morning, the count begged his daugh- 
ter-in-law to hold herself in readiness to accompany him on an 
excursion to Camporeale. The chambermaid relates that she was 
terribly-angry, declaring that in the absence of her mother, no 
one had a right to compel her departure. But the count assuring 
her that it was only for two days, she said no more, and we started. 
It was only after arriving at Treviso that the contessina learned 
the intention of her father-in-law to remain out of Venice till the 
return of the countess. She immediately sent for me, gave me 
the message and letter, and that’s the whole story.” 

This narrative sufficed to enlighten our hero as to the true state 
of affairs. It was evident that the ball had caused all these inci- 
dents. The world had gossipped, amplified and exaggerated, 
and Marquis Durazzo especially had seen himself compromised, 
either in his self-love, or in the yet undefined object of his preten- 
sions or his hopes. Knowing the little influence Count Bastiglia 
exercised over the mind and resolution of his daughter-in-law, the 
Dalmatian had instantly decided that only the prompt presence of 
the countess could have an efficacious effect on the alarming course 
of things, and instead of trusting to the uncertain effect of a letter 
written by the count, he had set out himself, in order to be more 
sure of influencing the old patrician, so that her return should be 
the signal for some striking and decisive measure. 

All this understood, Otho would certainly have yielded to the 
most painful anxiety with regard to the future of his love, if Adri- 
ana’s laconic billet had not confirmed the hopes recently awakened 
in her heart. “I think of you. We shall meet again, for I wish 
it,” she wrote. The judgment Otho had already formed of the 
character of the young patrician, what the count had said to 
Durazzo in approving his departure, all contributed to persuade 
the young man that this “I wish it”’ had force enough to contend 
successfully against all surrounding opposition. Otho’s ardent 
imagination could not but contribute to increase his confidence in 
a future of love, against which almost all the obstacles the world 
possesses were combined. But he had not lived long enough in 
the heart of society, of its prejudices, its false proprieties and 
worldly rules, to understand towards what a strange abyss he was 
advancing, he saw only her who was the charming text of his 
hopes and desires. Beloved by Adriana, he scarcely thought of 
those fetters which are like thorns about a flower, and it seemed 
to him that the love exchanged with this woman carried them 
both so high into a life apart and sublime, that no pestiferous 
breath of earth could reach them. 

In the evening, he called Timoteo. 

“You shall teach me to row a gondola, my good fellow,” said 
he. 
“That’s what the padronina wanted ?” replied the worthy Cas- 
tellano. ‘“ Well, signor mio, it’s not such an easy matter. The 
son of Gianjacopo, my crony of the piazzetta, became, as I’m told, 
a good lawyer ; but he never could learn to balance himself be- 
hind his felze, and was obliged to choose another calling.” 

“Still we will try, honest son of the lagoons. Are you not 
one of the most formidable adversaries of the Nicolotti? Did 
you not in your early youth even twice win the yellow banner at 
the regatta ?”” 

“Tt runs in the blood,” replied Timoteo, with a certain air of 
pride. “ My father was a Bucentaurian.” 

“Then you shall imbue me with your art, and I will try to do 
you honor.” 

“I will do my best, padron mio. But do you wish to take an 
oar with the Nicolotti or the Castellani? Idare hope that the red 
barret-cap alone will flatter you, and I hope to show a good pupil. 
With four or five years’ patience, I think—” 

“I promise you not to enrich the enemy’s ranks with my talent ; 
and to show you how eager I am, we will begin this evening on 
the Guidecca canal.” 

“I will prepare two gondolas. The water is rather cool for a 
ducking ; but you will think of the contessina, and that will dry 
you, for I know very well why I was sent here. But I say nothing, 
for the Venetian gondolier is the grave of secrets.” — 

Otho devoted eight entire days to his nautical apprenticeship. 
He maintained his balance on the high bench of his frail bark 
much better than his important teacher had predicted or antici- 
pated. Old Timoteo was a little chagrined to see an outsider 
initiate himself so readily into the mysteries of his art. To con- 
sole him, Otho confided to him that he had often played the boat- 
man on an imaginary lake which he located beside the house where 
he was born. Thus the veteran gondolier, at cach oar-stroke of 
his pupil, would exclaim : 

“ It’s easy enough to see, padron mio, that you have long handled 
the oar. But for that, it would have taken you years to acquire 
those fancy strokes ; still it is very extraordinary. You ought to 
have tumbled into the water every two minutes, and you must 
have been born with wonderful gifts. ‘The son of my crony of 


the piazzetta, Gianjacopo, who is now a lawyer, trie@,”’ etc., etc. 
—At the end of a fortnight, the pupil could row for a quarter of 
an hour steadily, and never miss foothold or stroke. Timoteo, 
still annoyed in his professional self-love, always sought refuge in 
his old phrases, “It is easy to see that on that lake,” etc., and 
also “ Gianjacopo’s son,” etc. Our hero was soon able, in calm 
weather, to go as far as the Lido, rowing side by side with his 
teacher, and nearly as well. 

Matters were in this state, and, as may readily be believed, 
Otho gave as much play to his imagination as to his gondola, 
when, one evening, on returning from an excursion to Murano, 
having exasperated Timoteo on the way back by beating him three 
boats’ lengths, Otho, on passing the Bastiglia palace, saw the first 
story lighted up. On reaching his lodgings, he found two letters. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THF COUNTESS BASTIGLIA. 


The pride of caste sometimes ranks among the most unbridled passions.— 
P. L. Counrer. 


One of the two letters was from Brunall. Otho deposited it 
respectfully, without opening it, in a drawer, which he closed. 

“I know what he writes me,” he said. “ He is right and I am 
wrong, and yet at present I am resolved that each of us shall keep 
to his course.” 

Strange coincidence! The second letter was from Adriana. 
Before imparting it to the reader, let us relate what passed, the 
evening before, at the villa near Treviso, to which Count Bastiglia 
had carried his daughter-in-law. 

The old countess had arrived from Vienna, where she had a 
satisfactory interview with the emperor, who had formally prom- 
ised to issue letters patent making her daughter countess in her 
own right, on condition that the husband selected to bear the fair 
patrician’s name should be approved of by his majesty, who pro- 
bably designed that the noble Venetian name should be connected 
with some Austrian family. 

The countess considered herself victorious, for it was the Mar- 
quis Durazzo whose name she had intended to submit to the em- 
peror. After seeing Durazzo, the old lady hastened her return, 
though she did not share the Dalmatian’s anxiety. This woman 
could not admit that her daughter, the slave of her will, a Moro- 
sini, moreover, could interest herself in a young adventurer who 
might be packed off with a few bags of crowns more than had 
been given him at first. She told the marquis he was a fool to be 
frightened so, and wished him to take no heed of what had passed 
at the ball. 

“This young man is a German, I think, and doubtless waltzes 
well,” she said. ‘My daughter loves waltzing, and made use of 
this stranger as a waltzing machine—nothing more. You have 
lost your senses, marquis, to be troubled at such atrifle. A Moro- 
sini! Can you think of such a thing? And then, is she not my 
daughter ?” 

Still, Durazzo persisted in seeing things in a different light. 

“Supposing that the German was only a waltzing machine at 
the ball,” thought he, “ was he not also a conversation machine 
at a dozen other times, and particularly the evening of the balcony 
scene, when I watched them through my opera glass from the 
shelter of my gondola ?” 

The marquis had good grounds for his alarm, for he had long 
since divined that the apparent calmness and resignation of the 
young girl was only the alarming slumber of an ardent nature. 
But the countess, the proud daughter of Venetian princes, who 
had never dreamed that her daughter could pretend to the shadow 
of a will, could she thus acknowledge the alarms of her protégé, 
she whose pride and presumption would have furnished arguments 
to Tertullian himself? 

The evening of her arrival at the Camporeale villa, the coun- 
tess summoned her daughter to her room. What follows is the 
sum of what was said by the two ladies who never in their whole 
lives had had so long and serious a conversation. 

“My daughter, you are twenty years old. With the exception 
of one of your ancestresses, the holy abbess of Santo-Zaccharia, 
Agostina Morosini, in the ninth century, all the women of your 
name were married at your age. She whom the republic conde- 
scended to grant in marriage to a king of Hungary, was affianced 
at eleven years of age. A Constance Morosini wore the crown of 
Servia at fourteen. I was hardly fifteen when I married your 
father. It is true, therefore, since you are past twenty, that I 
should think of your establishment.” 

While her mother, seated in a large arm-chair, thus prefaced a 
theme the dénouement of which was foreseen, Adriana remained 
standing, with her back leaning against a balcony opening into the 
garden. She was playing with a flower, which she sometimes 
smelled, and sometimes plucked the leaves from, with the most 
peaceable and resigned manner in the world. 

The countess saw in this nothing but a daughter standing before 
her mother. She went on: 

“The immense misfortune which befell our house in depriy- 
ing it of our future chief, seemed to condemn the ever-illustrious 
name of Morosini to extinction. You alone remain, my daugh- 
ter. But our name, that name repeated still by the echoes of the 
Morea, and which is inscribed in golden letters on an arch of 
triumph in the ducal palace, must not be thus extinguished in the 
fall of your unfortunate brother. Our ancestors were appointed 
first consuls of Rialto in the year 400 of the Christian era. We 
must never forget it. Domenico Morosini, the first doge of our 
family, dates from 1148. Since then, we had Marino in 1249, 
Michael in 1382, and finally the immortal Francesco, surnamed 
the Peloponnesiac, in 1688. You know that as well as I do, 
daughter. You know, also, that if our ancestors have borne the 


corno of Venetian princes, our ancestresses have also borne their ; 
part in the highest honors. Besides the friend of Pope Benedict 
III., who embroidered with her holy hands that head-dress en- 
riched with jewels which was to serve as a crown to the descen- 
dants of her holy race, three of ours wore foreign diadems, and 
two had their corno and their Bucentaur as female doges. Our 
family paintings have taught you all that, and you know, also, 
that our scutcheon has blazed on the front of more than twenty 
palaces in Venice.” 

The Countess Faustina was obliged to pause for a moment. 
Her emotion, as a patrician, was so great in invoking all these 
splendid souvenirs of pride, that. Adriana thought her mother 
would choke, as the landgrave in Schiller’s drama faints, in nearly 
similar circumstances. She passed her hand a moment over her 
brow, as if to lift the crushing weight of all these crowns and 
ducal caps. If, at this moment, an authentic descendant of Cesar 
Augustus, or some archon of the first Greek olympiad had been 
announted, she would have made him wait. ; 

The old countess recovered herself, however. She drank like a 
mere human being, a little iced lemonade brought her by a servant, 
and continued : 

“ Heaven inspired me, unwilling that a name so noble should 
perish ; Heaven enlightened me, showed me what was to be done 
to raise our shield, which seemed reduced to a place on tombs 
alone. I sought the emperor ; he listened to my suit. You will 
be Countess Morosini, and give your name to your husband. The 
emperor will sign the contract, approving my choice of a son-in- 
law, and I hope, moreover, as an additional favor, that you will 
be created, like myself, a Lady of the Starry Cross.” 

The countess at this moment looked at her daughter, thinking 
that the enumeration of all this aristocratic happiness would make 
her fall at her feet, and embra¢e them with respect and gratitude ; 
but she saw with astonishment a Morosini quietly inhaling the 
perfume of a flower, as if she had been hearing of a shred of lace. 
This flower, with its deep purple hue (signifying obstinacy, accord- 
ing to the symbolic language of flowers), seemed like the deter- 
mination, the materialized resolution of the young girl, which 
she inhaled with dilated nostrils, as if to intoxicate and strengthen 
herself against the storm which she foresaw would soon break 
forth. 

“Well, Adriana, are you not flattered at the part you are called 
to play in the world?” said the countess, who began to be aston- 
ished at this phlegmatic attitude. 

“T am waiting till you are pleased to finish what you are say- 
ing, mother,” replied the contessina, without raising her eyes. 

“My daughter is an imbecile,” thought the blinded countess. 

“The conclusion is this, young lady,” she said. “We have, 
or rather I have made a choice for you. The man for whom 
I destine you is young and handsome—that is enough to please 
you; in my eyes, he has the other necessary qualifications for the 
honor which awaits him. He is going to work immediately on his 
family papers, and we will send them for the imperial sanction. 
You have surely guessed who this man is.” 

“Tf your choice is made, mother, mine is also,” interrupted the 
young girl, who did not wish to hear Durazzo mentioned. “For 
a long time I have penetrated your intentions, and on my part I 
have secretly conceived my plans of happiness. I love and—” 

“Very well, my daughter, my dearest daughter,” exclaimed 
the old patrician, who mistook the sense of the contessina’s words, 
and who thought it natural that the handsome marquis, the only 
man who constantly visited the Bastiglia palace, should have 
pleased a young girl who had given indication of possessing char- 
acter and superiority of mind. 

“But, mother,” said Adriana, who saw the error into which the 
countess was falling, “I cannot think that he I love—” 

“He will be your husband,” interrupted the countess, rising 
from the seat in which she, the descendant of the doges, had en- 
throned herself. ‘I am going to hasten the conclusion of this 
grave and happy affair. Let the Marquis Durazzo be informed 
that I would speak with him,” she added, to a valet, for whom 
she had rung, as she rose from her chair. “I am satisfied with 
you, Adriana. You shall be, like me, a Lady of the Starry Cross. 
This brilliant decoration matches well with a ball dress on a love- 
ly bosom. I leave you to your emotions. To-morrow we will 
speak again. You see I have done everything for your happiness.” 

With these words, the countess left the saloon, while Adriana 
had not the courage to detain her. 

The consequence of this terrible crisis was to induce Adriana 
to write the note to Otho, which he received at the same time with 
the unopened letter of Brunall, the evening on which, returning 
from Murano, her gondolier had seen the lights in the Bastiglia 
palace, revealing the return of his mistress. The young patrician 
thus expressed herself: 


“My mother has come back from Vienna, with projects which 
would fill me with fright, if I had not for a ay serious! 
resolved to resist everything in cqpegiiee to my happiness, suc 
as I have dreamed it. It would be difficult, not to say impossible 
for you to be received at the palace. Absurd stories have been 
told about you, which we must suffer to pass by. Now, as I de- 
sire to see you, the moment has come to make use of the skill 
you must have acquired. So, to-morrow evening, at nightfall, be 
on the Giudecca canal, near the Giustiniani palace, equipped as a 
gondolier. In the meantime, send old Timoteo to the palace. 
A rivederci !” 


“Why should I hesitate ?” said the Morosini, as she sealed this 
billet. “Do not all my internal emotions tell me that I love? 
Who will care for my happiness, if not myself? Do not all 
around me conspire against this happiness? Those whom God 
gave me to love me and protect me against trouble, look on me 
only as an instrument of pride and vanity. Others covet me as 
a lucrative speculation. I have been offered for money, like an 
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idiot or a cripple, to all the patrician youth of my land, and no 
one has been willing, for love of me, to submit to the conditions 
imposed by my mother. Am I not sufficiently humiliated im this, 
in spite of the name I bear? And what to me are this name and 
rank, which, after having shed indifference and disdain upon my 
infancy, would now cast the remainder of life into the hands of a 
man destitute of dignity, speculating on my fortune and the future 
advantages of my alliance ?” 

And Adriana, having rapidly ran through this train of reason- 
ing, had sent her letter to Otho without hesitation. 

Fancy the joy of the latter on learning that the arrival of the 
haughty and inflexible Countess Bastiglia would not deprive him 
of seeing her whom he loved more than he had yet avowed to 
himself. The true touchstone of a passion is absence and obsta- 
cles. Otho did not yet know himself, never having had occasion 
to test his strength. The young patrician’s billet made him wild 
with joy. He committed a thousand childish follies, bounding 
through his room, laughing and talking to himself. Then, going 
out on the balcony, he saw the light at Adriana’s windows, and 
remained there a long time, lookitig for the passage of her shadow 
on the curtains. Then the excited enthusiast sank into the 
dreams of a poet. The vast silence of night was only broken by 
the hollow sound of the waves striking the high walls of the 
neighboring canaletto. The pure and glittering blue sky looked 
at itself in the smooth waves of the canal with its innumerable 
starry eyes. Otho sang in the joy of his heart. 

But suddenly the light was extinguished in the patrician dwell- 
ing. “She sleeps!” cried the poet. ‘‘ Peace to the flower that 
has closed its calix !” 

The next day passed wearily enough, but when evening came, 
Otho, clad as a gondolier, and rowing like a born Castellano, was 
on the canal, where a gondola, rowed by old Timoteo, and bearing 
Adriana, folded in an ample cloak, soon arrived. On perceiving 
Otho, the contessina uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

* Let us feign a fortuitous meeting,” said the young lady, ex- 
pressing herself in French—a language which the old gondolier 
was not acquainted with. ‘‘ My mother, every one in the palace, 
ie accustomed to my enjoying these fine nights of spring on the 
lagoons or on the grand canal. The lessons you have taken of 
this good man will justify your own excursions in his eyes, and 
our meetings will not appear extraordinary to him. As for spies, 
your costume and occupation will make them of no consequence. 
Now you have heard my plans, let us talk a little in Italian, so 
that our gondolier may hear us; and in using French from time 
to time, I shall be able to tell what I desire you alone to hear.” 

And returning to the soft Venetian dialect, which, like the 
creole, sounds like an infantile music to charmed ears, Adriana 
engaged in a brilliant and trifling conversation. 

“Are you satisfied with your pupil, old Timoteo*?” she said, 
addressing the old min, with a view of interesting him in these 
evening excursions. 

“ He isn’t much amiss, padroncina mia. In a few years he will 
certainly succeed in becoming an excellent gondolier.” 

“A few years!” cried the lady, looking complacently at Otho. 
And her eyes rested on the new barcarolo, which more than one 
true gondolier, as he passed, examined with surprise. 

And Otho indeed looked finely with his graceful costume and 
the graceful exercise. Whether his gondola was lighter, or that 
he had already acquired sufficient dexterity in the management of 
the oar, it is certain our hero gave Timoteo enough to do. As Otho 
sought to keep the stern of his gondola near the cushions on 
which Adriana sat, he had to keep half a boat’s length ahead 
of his rival, which displeased the old man, who suspected nothing, 
and strove to destroy this advantage so humiliating to his self- 
love. Now as Otho struggled to maintain it, it resulted, from 
these cross purposes, that the two gondolas darted through the 
water like arrows. 

“Are we racing ?”’ asked the young countess. “It seems as if 
your pupil held his own.” 

“Ah, padroncina mia !”’ cried the old man, entirely out of breath, 
“don’t think anybody could become such a rower in so short a 
time. The signor studied on the lakes of his country, and before 
he came to Venice was a famous rower. But for that, he could 
not stand as he does. Gianjacopo’s son, who is now a lawyer—” 

“Is it true,” interrupted Adriana, “that you have served an 
apprenticeship on your lakes ?” 

“ The lakes of Seefeld!” exclaimed Otho. “ It is as if I said 
I had learned to hunt on the mountains of the Lido.” 

“Let him believe in your imaginary lakes,” replied the young 
lady; in French. “ We must never humble a Venetian gondolier 
in his ‘trade, which he thinks the noblest in the world. But 
another thing, now that your tourney seems ended: My mother 
has returned, as I have informed you ; she has almost realized the 
dreams which her love of our name inspired her with, and—” 

“ Hulioa! my friend without a lantern! Must I make you feel 
what wood my oar is made of, to learn you to keep your dis- 
tance ?” interrupted old Timoteo, roughly, addressing a gondola 
which was coming so close to him that his oar was engaged under 
the keel of the unknown bark. 

Adriana turned, almost frightened, to the side opposite to which 
Otho was, and saw a gondola with two oarsmen, with its felze 
carefully closed, and which was attempting to pass as near as pos- 
sible to the two loitering boats. 

“ Hush !” said the young girl, with a gesture Otho understood. 

The suspicious gondola was soon across the bow of that which 
contained the young girl. Then they heard a slight rattle from 
the black blinds of the felze—that was all. Continuing to gain 
on them, the gondola pursued an oblique course, and was finally 
lost to sight in that portion of the lagoon which leads to the ex- 
tremity of the grand canal. 


“One would think we were still under the sway of the Ten and 
the Inquisition !” cried Adriana, with a sort of emotion. “Such 
audacity would be tolerated only in Venice.” 

“Do you suspect any one?” asked Otho, who felt his blood 
boil with anger. 

“ You shall know everything,” replied the young girl. “ But 
in prolonging this trip, I might jeopardize those I hope for still. 
I must then, for very selfishness, be prudent now and go home. 
But to-morrow—to-morrow, at the same hour, shall I find you 
where we met to-night ?” 

“What is the matter?” asked Otho, disturbed at the altered 
voice of the young girl. “Can Ido nothing for you? What is 
going on? Dispose of me—command me. My life itself—” 

“Pity me, Otho, but do not question me yet,” interrupted the 
beautiful girl. 

There was a moment’s silence. Otho gazed through the dark- 
ness in search of the mysterious gondola, the passage of which 
had interrupted the confidential communications of his beloved. 

“Good Heaven! what can I do for you?” he cried. 

“ Nothing—nothing yet. We must wait. To-morrow !” added 
the young patrician, with a bewitching wave of her graceful hand. 
She then ordered her gondolier to row her back to her palace. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


LOVE IN VENICE. 


For a whole week, Adriana and Otho met every evening at 
some point of the lagoons and the canals, and passed an hour in 
the interchange of mutual sentiments, until each knew intimately 
the other’s soul. One evening, at parting, it was decided that 
they should go the next to the Lido, to see the moon rise. 

At the appointed time, Otho put on his Castellano disguise, 
entered his gondola, and gliding through a narrow canal, reached 
the Guidecca, and thence proceeded towards San Servolo, the 
point of rendezvous. It was almost night. The last noises of 
the city died away ; the Angelus rang faintly from the small bells 
of the campaniles, and a few gondoliers, successful in their fish- 
ing, came in, singing snatches of Tasso and Ariosto. Birds, wan- 
dering far from the trees of the mainland, flew about distractedly, 
seeking shelter from the night. Otho allowed his bark to flow on 
the ebb tide. Eight o’clock had hardly struck from San Giorgio- 
Maggiore, when he recognized the profile of old Timoteo, who, 
standing at the stern of his gondola, was defined in dark colors 
on the still brilliant western sky. For a moment he thought the 
boatman was sent to tell him that Adriana could not come, and 
struck with this fear, Otho thought for a long while that the gon- 
dola was empty. But a strain of delicious music bursting on the 
still lagoon, dissipated all the alarms of his heart, and made it 
beat with new emotions. The beloved one was there, reclining on 
the black cushions of the gondola, moved and subjugated by the 
seduction of this splendid Italian evening. When their barks 
touched, the arch of heaven was clothed with the most beautifully 
shaded tints. The west, still bathed by red and yellow reflections 
left by the sun as memorials of his course, splendidly varied the 
hues of the sky—lilac at the zenith, deep azure at the east, as if to 
impart more splendor to the soft planet just about to rise. The 
breath of the waves seemed perfumed by roses. At first they 
spoke little. Their emotions were too deep to be expressed in 
words. The two gondolas moved side by side towards the Lido, 
which was darkly massed in the most sombre portion of the night. 

On reaching the first outer wall of Fort Saint Andrea, they left 
the two gondolas under the care of Timoteo. For the first time 
since the night of the ball, their hands met as they ascended the 
steps of the landing. 

“Let us go to the seaside,” said Otho, offering his arm to Adri- 
ana, “for the moon will not wait for spectators to take their places, 
before she makes her entrance on the stage of the world, and we 
should now be there to applaud her.” 

“I wish, too, to hear how my godmother pronounces my name,” 
replied the young lady. 

Thus they traversed the Lido, so narrow at this place, and from 
the shore looking on the lagoon and Venice, they reached that 
which commands the Adriatic, towards the east. There they found 
a block of stone, and Otho, who carried Adriana’s cloak, made a 
cushion of it. They seated themselves, with their eyes on the 
horizon, waiting for the rising of the curtain, so to speak. 

An immense calm reigned. The sky, from the east of which 
the last solar tints had disappeared, was then, in all its plenitude 
of a deep azure, gradually becoming constellated with a few pale 
stars. The lovers heard the murmur of thé sea breaking on the 
sand, and perhaps sought the mystery of the three waves, stronger 
than the others, which always return together at equal intervals, 
like a regular rhythm in the eternal harmony. 

“What a delicious hour!” cried Otho. “ Would not one for- 
get that it passed upon the earth ?” 

Adriana had been silent for a moment. It seemed as if the 
strange and poetical influences of this fine night, the unknown 
spectacle, and the situation, entirely novel to her, had profoundly 
impressed her. 

“Let us walk,” she said, rising abruptly and seizing Otho’s arm. 

They walked along the sands, on which the light waves of the 
Adriatic expired at their feet. ‘Twice or thrice the young man 
would have spoken, but his companion imposed silence. 

“Hush!” said she. “Every word at such a time scems like a 
false note in the midst of the most marvellous symphony. I feel, 
I understand all you could say of this sublime spectacle.” 

Then the horizon began to whiten with the vague lights which 
precede the star of night, and the air, long hushed, mingled with 
the perfume of the wild flowers and mosses with the salt smell of 
the sea. And, still whitening, the horizon spread over the sea 


its lacteal reflections sown with stars, as tapestry and flowers are 
cast on the path of an advancing queen. Then finally the highest 
edge of the luminary appearing, and gliding upward from the 
waves tinged by its reflections, showed itself entire, soft and charm- 
ing in the roseate air, like an opal. Then the stars sparkled like 
diamonds in the azure sky. The sea received on its undulating 
surface a long spangled farrow, unfolded from the horizon to the 
feet of the two admiring spectators, like a path leading to mys- 
terious and unknown regions. 

“Let us go,” said Adriana, pointing to the luminous path. 

“What unknown world is worth that you make me love ?”’ re- 
plied Otho, who knew that the Adriatic is not the sea of Tiberias, 
trodden by sainted feet. 

The breeze had risen with the moon. The tide invaded the 
sandy shores. 

“When comes it that I often strive, without success, to give form 
and expression to my ideas?” asked Adriana. ‘“ Why cannot I 
gather all I experience, desire, suffer and hope, all the life of my 
heart and spirit, into a single word, a cry, a song for one ear 
alone ?” 

“ Such a word would be lightning,” said Otho. 

“No matter. I would speak it though it killed me.” 

“Dear, dear Adriana!’ murmured Otho, for the first time, 
drinking in his mistress’s every word, as we inhale intoxicating 
flowers. 

“Are you happy, then?” she asked. 

“Is there an hour of heaven upon earth?” he answered. 

They still walked on, but slowly, stopping for a word, looking 
at each other, seeking the reflection of their souls in their eyes, as 
Calpurnius, in his eclogue, paints Lycidas and Phillis wandering 
on the shores of the Agean Sea. 

“Let us go!” cried the young girl. “Otho, take me away.” 

The breeze increased. Otho sought to detain her. 

“No; let us stay at least till this bark whose white sail shines 
yonder lies below that glittering star,”’ said he, pointing to the sea 
and sky. 

But the sail was a bird which passed over the star, and was lost 
in the air. Adriana reached the shore which looks on Venice; 
and when Otho joined her, they looked for Timoteo, but could 
not find him. 

The young man searched along the shore, and encountered a 
gondolier seated in the rear of the Jewish cemetery. 

“Have you not seen an old serving-man, guarding two gondo- 
las?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied the mariner. “ But the wind and tide carried 
one away, and your barcarolo went off in the second to catch the 
first.” 

“Long since ?”’ 

“Hardly a quarter of an hour. But the gondolier is old; I 
doubt if he gains the Lido easily, having to pull two boats against 
wind and tide.” Me 

“What shall I do?” cried Otho. 

The contessina was very much distressed at this accident, which 
might be followed by unlucky consequences. Otho turned to the 
sailor. 

“What are you doing here?” he asked. 

“T have brought an officer to Fort St. Andrea,” he replied. “I 
am to take him back to Venice at eleven o’clock.”’ 

“And what time is it now?” 

“It is striking ten at St. Marks.” 

“Twenty francs if you will take us to the grand canal.” 

“Twenty francs! Get in, illustrissimo signore.”’ 

“We must do something,” said Otho, turning to his companion. 
“It may be long before old Timoteo reaches the island. Who 
knows whether he can make head against the breeze and tide 
which are both rising? This man will take us. In half an hour 
you will be at the Bastiglia palace.” 

Adriana, standing on a little eminence, to which she had ascend- 
ed to look for Timoteo, was then illuminated by the moonlight, 
wrapped in her cloak, in a striking attitude of anxiety. This ex- 
pression added a supreme beauty to the fine lines of her face, 
bathed in a “ whiteness of the moon,” as Chateaubriand says, in 
speaking of Rubens’s Diana. Otho looked on her as a poet and 
a lover can contemplate a reality which mergesin the ideal. The 
profuse dark tresses of the young patrician, in which the breeze 
seemed to sport with the Phrygian cap of the doges in the midst of 
a crown of Adriatic alge. 

“Ready, master!” cried the barcarolo, who had arranged his 
cushions, blinds and all the furniture of his gondola. 

“What to do ?”’ said Adriana. ' 

But Otho gently drew her into the gondola, whose dark dome 
protected them against the breeze, which, still freshening, swept 
the bark through the lagoon which separates the Lido from 
Venice. * * * * * 

A few days afterwards, there was a party at the Mocenigo 
palace. The contessina, who always appeared in public clad with 
a simplicity peculiar to herself, appeared on that night glitter- 
ing with diamonds. The Countess Bastiglia had desired the 
young protégée of the emperor, the future Lady of the Starry 
Cross, to show herself once bedecked with the family jewels. All 
the women thought her discouragingly beautiful. It is true that 


. on that night the young patrician’s face bore the reflection of 


secret happiness, which more than one deceived observer, attri- 
buted to pride in the lofty position her mother had arranged for 
her. The countess herself was deceived. 

At the close of the ball, Adriana found herself near Otho in the 
confusion of embarkation. She leaned towards him, and whis- 
pered, with a smile: “If you run away with me to-night, Otho, I 
warn you that I am worth fifty thousand ducats.” 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. } 
SHAKSPEARE, 

LINES WRITTEN IN A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Books are the stately trees of thought, 
Which bear its ripened fruits ; 
The plants on which the flowers of fancy bloom; 
The casket rich of wisdom’s precious gems; 
The golden bow! which holds the wine of wit; 
The alabaster box of love and peace, . 
With precious ointment for the wounded heart. 
Here deepest thought and high imaginings, 
Wisdom profound and wit of gayest mood, 
And fervent love, and peace that tells of heaven, 
Are all combined—for Shakspeare waves the wand! 
Accept, then, luscious fruit and smiling flowers, 
And sparkling gems, and draughts of cheering wine, 
And precious ointment, for thy Christmas dower. 


+ 


[Translated from the German for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE MIRACULOUS GEESE.” 


BY EMILY R. PAGE. 


“Bevieve in miracles? Of course I do! Is there any one 
here who doesn’t? I should like to see him, if there is—let him 
make himself known! Yes, I believe in them, just as surely as I 
believe that this Black Jack of mine is empty. Ho, landlord !” 

And the speaker, to ensure the coming of the host, who was 
seated on a bench in the porch of the “ Bier Haus,” lustily thump- 
ed on the stout oaken table with his huge mug. 

“Mein Gott!” squeaked the sarcastic little shrunken, weazen- 
faced village tailor of Potthausein. ‘I should like to know who 
would be bold enough to declare that the days of miracles were 
gone by, when you swallow six Black Jacks of bier like this at a 
sitting ?” 

“ Attend to your own drinking—and that’s little enough, unless 
some one is fool enough to treat you,” muttered the landlord, who 
now entered the room; and then bowing courteously to Hans 
Swigzschnapps, took the vessel and re-filled it with the heavy 
black bier of the district. 

“Hans Swigzschnapps! Hans Swigzschnapps!’’ called the 
landlady from her little chamber, which communicated by a small 
glass door, now partly open, with the guest-hall, in which a small 
company were assembled, after the day’s labor, “Hans Swigz- 
schnapps, suppose you tell that wonderful goose story of the olden 
time ; and I promise you afterwards a tankard of as good Rude- 
sheimer as ever grew on our Rhine slopes.” 

Now nothing pleased Hans so much as to be asked to tell that 
particular story ; and a pro table one it had already been to the 
“ Golden Bear,” as the pretty and crafty hostess of that snug inn 
well knew. Hans was a fat burgher, well-to-do in the world, and 
somewhat. purse-proud, withal. So, according to his invariable 
custom, he ordered the tankards of every one present to be replen- 
ished at his own expense, put a new supply of tobacco into his 
meerschaum, cleared his throat with a phlegmatic “hem,” took a 
mighty pull at the Black Jack, and, nodding to the weazen-faced 
tailor in the corner so as to awe him into silence, thus began : 

“The story I am going to relate is one of olden time—long be- 
fore Martin Luther flung his inkstand at the devil, and burnt the 
Pope’s Bull. As all of you know well enough, my family never 
took up with the mad monk’s doctrines, but kept fast to the faith 
of the Holy Church, of which I hold myself to be a true son, in 
spite of—” 

“ But the miracle !” interrupted the tailor, “ the miracle !” 

“What!” thundered Hans. “ ‘Thou shalt have it in good sea- 
son; and maybe thou wilt understand it, since it will treat of 
something in the way of thy sneaking trade—a goose!” 

After a general laugh at the schneider’s expense, the burly 
burgher went on : 

“In the ancient times of which I am about to speak, what were 
called pilgrimages were common enougli—for people were rigidly 
pious then, and made great sacrifices to show their devotion. 
There were various kinds of pilgrimages—sometimes thousands of 
persons would unite and visit together their holy shrines. Family 
pilgrimages, consisting of but one household, were frequent ; and 
even solitary travellers would dare all kinds of peril by sea and 
land to perform their vows ut the tomb of their patron saint. I 
am going to tell you of one family pilgrimage, and the wonderful 
adventures which came of it. ° 

“Tt was a small family, consisting of only three persons—father, 
mother and son. Poor enough*they had always been; but the 
failure of their vines for three successive seasons had brought them 
to the last ‘verge of complete ruin. In this extremity they applied 
to Father Jerronimus, the priest, who imposed on them a pilgrim- 
age to the tomb of St. Basil—the patron saint of poor Karl Uicat 
—for that was the peasant’s name. So, having scraped together 
a few guilders, they shut up their cottage, and went forth on their 
long journey—Karl carrying a knapsack, his wife Margaret lean- 
ing on a long iron-shod staff, and Klaus, the son, a young man of 
nineteen, dutifully following behind the pair, with a wallet strapped 
upon his broad back. 

“It would be impossible to follow them closely in all their 
weary ‘wanderings, or to tell of the many sufferings they endured. 
I must only observe, that late on the morning of the twenty-second 
day of their pilgrimage, they arrived, weary and travel-stained, at 
the door of a Spanish posada.” 

“What's that ?” asked the little lean tailor. 

“Tf your sharp nose had been within a dozen yards of that door, 
you would have smelt the liquor, and its tip would have blushed 
in sympathy with the grape-juice within,” growled Hans Swigz- 
schnapps. 


“At the door of a Spanish posada, or inn,” resumed the burgher ; 
“and glad enough you may be sure they were, to see the huge fire 
of corkwood, and to sit down by its comfortable blaze. It was 
not long before a little table was set beside them, on which lay 
bread, wine and a stew of kid’s flesh, plentifully seasoned with 
garlic. Meanwhile they were doing ample justice to this good 
fare, a pair of large black eyes belonging to the innkeeper’s daugh- 
ter, were fixed intently upon Klaus, who was as handsome a 
young fellow as you might meet with in a day’s march. Nor was 
the fair Katrina behindhand in the matter of good looks, and 
well enough aware was she that she possessed them, as indeed all 
women are—” 

“Hans Swigzschnapps, you had best mind what you are saying, 
or beshrew me if you taste the Rudesheimer!” cried a voice from 
the little chamber where the hostess sat, with busy fingers and 
open ears, to say nothing of observant eyes, for the special con- 
venience of which, there was a tiny opening in the painted win- 
dow blinds. 

“No offence, frauline,” said Hans; “but in good truth, the 
young lady of the posada took a mighty fancy to Klaus, and I am 
sorry to say that when the father and mother arose for the purpose 
of retiring to rest in the hay-loft above, she gave him a wink, 
which said as plainly as words themselves: ‘Stay up a little 
longer, and keep me company.’ ” 

“The bare-faced hussy!’’ exclaimed ua voice in the little 
chamber. 

“‘Klaus saw the wink, and the gestureavhich accompanied it ; 
but being a very steady young fellow, and, moreover, having left 
behind him a certain young woman to whom he was betrothed, a 
lock of whose golden hair he at that moment wore next his heart 
in a little silken bag, he bravely resisted the bewitching little temp- 
tress, whose name was Pepita, and fled up the ladder as fast as his 
legs could climb. 

“Now, as we all know, the devil is not half so much to be 
dreaded as a baffled woman ; and the fiery Spanish blood of Pepita 
grew still more fiery, as she witnessed the retreat of the young 
Teuton. At sight thereof, her liking rapidly changed to hatred, 
and she had no new thoughts but for revenge. 

“As it happened, she had that very day been reading the history 
of the meeting of Joseph and his brethren, and as she sat pondering 
what evil she could inflict on poor Klaus—who, at that very mo- 
ment, was tenderly kissing the lock of golden hair,—her upturned 
eye caught sight of a little silver cup, which had long been an 
heir-loom in the family. The next instant she observed the wal- 
let which Klaus had left on the bench when he retired. To un- 
strap the latter, and conceal the cup within it, was a minute’s 
work. Having buckled it up once more, her wicked black eyes 
flashed with malicious delight, and to bed she went, anticipating 
with great zest the revelations of the morrow; while the poor 
young man, so cruelly plotted against, slept soundly, unconscious 
of the terrible storm that was gathering. 

“Early the next morning, the family set out to resume their 
pilgrimage ; but they had not gone far on the road, before they 
heard a great shouting behind them, and looking round,’ who 
should they see but the landlord of the posada, accompanied by 
an alguazil, and a crowd of the village folk? These speedily came 
up, and with many oaths and curses, seized and searched the scanty 
stores of the poor pilgrims. 

“What! do you take us for common thieves?’ indignantly 
demanded Karl and his wife. ‘Indeed, we are only poor pilgrims, 
bound for the shrine of St. Jerronimus, there to—’ 

“* Crave absolution for stealing cups, eh?’ sneeringly inquired 
the officer, as he drew forth the vessel from the wallet of Klaus, 
at sight of which the young man well nigh fainted, and his parents 
were overwhelmed with confusion. 

“ Protestations of innocence were of no avail. Klaus was taken 
befere the alcayde, who straightway condemned him to be hanged, 
greatly to the delight and gratification of the wicked Pepita, who 
had contrived the diabolical scheme. 

“The father and mother, despairing and heart-broken, having 
been set at liberty, were about to return home; but Klaus, as he 
was led off to the gallows, piteously implored his parents to carry 
out their original intention, declaring that for his own part he had 
the most implicit faith in St. Jerronimus. As for himself, though 
the gallows was not the pleasantest way to heaven, it was at least 
a very short cut; but, direct as it was, he should not be hanged in 
peace, unless they promised him to complete their pilgrimage. 
They tearfully gave him their word that they would do so ; and— 
Klaus having been duly swung off the ladder—went sorrowfully 
on their way. 

“For some weeks they continued their journey, now doubly 
lonely by the loss of their son; but at length they reached the 
shrine, paid their vows, and in two months from the day of their 
departure, returned to the town in which the posada where they 
formerly stopped was situated. Karl Uicat was anxious to show 
the place a clean pair of heels as soon as might be; but Margaret, 
the mother, would not budge a mile further, for to see her poor 
Klaus she was fully determined. Accordingly, after taking a crust 
of black bread and a cup of sour wine, she made haste to the 
outskirts of the village, where stood the gallows. 

“Tt was nearly dark when she arrived at the spot, and in an 
agony of despair and grief, she gazed at the awful apparatus of 
death. The chains which held Klaus’s body jangled dismally, as 
the corpse swung to and fro in the night wind, and a cold shiver 
ran over her frame. Presently she thought she heard a voice— 
Klaus’s voice, and when she had partially recovered from her fright, 
she looked up, and in the light of the moon,.which was just rising, 
she distinctly saw Klaus staring at her with open eyes. 

“*« Glory to St. Jerronimus !’ exclaimed she. ‘ Why, if he isn’t 
alive. Holy Virgin! - What miracle is this?” — 


“* Mother,’ said Klaus, ‘Iam glad enough to see you back. 
Here I have been swinging for eight long weeks, and think it 
high time that I should be released from this ‘bad eminence.’ 
Not that I am at all tired, or have the neck-ache. Indeed, I’ve 
had a swinging dream of delight ; but I have determined that the 
unjust alcayde shall take me down—as he put me up. So go to 
him at once, and tell him St. Jerronimus has saved me, to show 
forth my innocence to all men.’ 

“You may be sure Margaret went off without loss of time, and 
rushed at once into the aleayde’s presence. Now it chanced that, 
at the moment of her intrusion, that worshipful functionary, who 
was just about to dine, was seated full at his ease with a roasted 
goose and gander before him, which had for some weeks been fat- 
tening for his table. There they lay, smoking and beautifully 
brown, in quite a little ocean of rich gravy. The alcayde had bal- 
anced the carving-knife, preparatory to plunging it into the birds, 
when he lingered for a moment to feast his eyes with the pleasant 
spectacle, and his nose with the savory odors—more delicious to 
him than the odor of sanctity itself. At this critical instant he 
heard the cry of ‘ A miracle! a miracle !’ 

“«* Done to a miracle, indeed !’ he exclaimed, for at the moment 
the geese were uppermost in his thoughts. ‘Done to a turn; an- 
other five minutes and they would have been spoiled. Holy St. 
Ursula, how full of gravy they are!’ And he was just about to 
sever a wing, when Margaret appeared before him, and related 
how Klaus was alive, and had sent for the alcayde to take him 
down from the gallows. 

“* Bah!’ exclaimed that worthy, contemptuously brandishing 
his knife and fork. ‘Get away with you. A regular cock and 
bull story. You may as well attempt to make me believe that 
these birds before me should come to life as that Klaus should. 
Why, I myself helped to put the rope round his neck, as he well 
deserved !’ 

“* Holy St. Jerronimus, hear him!’ groaned Margaret. And 
wost probably St. Jerronimus did hear, for scarcely had the 
words left her mouth, wien the goose and gander rose up in the 
dish, and the knife and fork fell from the astoaished alcayde’s 
hands. 

“Yes, it was plain enough, and no optical illusion. The gan- 
der and goose rose on their stumps and awkwardly slipped about 
in the gravy, in their blind attempts to get out of the dish, for the 
cook having cut off their heads, of course they could not see their 
way clear. How they staggered and reeled, fell first on one side 
and then on the other; how the goose made insane efforts to ruf- 
fle her feathers, and how she would have shivered with cold for 
want of them if the roasting had not left her warm; and how ex- 
ceedingly queer the gander felt, with no tomgue to quack with, 
and his liver and gizzard tucked under his wings! But St. Jer- 
ronimus did not work miracles by halves ; so presently the heads, 
gizzards, livers, and feet, by some means got into their right places, 
and finally an abundant shower of feathers, like snow-flakes, flew 
in, and in a trice the goose and gander, being refledged, quacked 
away with great apparent delight at their restoration ! 

“ There was no getting over this, so the unjust judge ordered, 
by way of atonement for ‘the wrong he had done, that a grand 
procession should be formed, which should march in state to the 
gallows, from which Klaus was to be taken down. First in the 
line was an image of St. Jerronimus, large as life, and next the 
goose and gander, perched on a stage high above the crowd, and 
quacking triumphantly in reply to the cheers of the multitude! 
Even the knife which had been used to cut off their heads in the 
morning, and the skewers with which they were trussed, made 
part of the show. The spit on which they had been roasted was 
borne aloft by the cook, and the dish on which they had been 
served up reverentially displayed. This dish was a great source 
of attraction—every one being anxious to dip his finger in the 
blessed gravy! The alcayde himself followed—hungry, and beat- 
ing his breast, and exclaiming, ‘ St. Jerronimus?! St. Jerronimus! 
Have mercy on me, a sinner!’ Lastly came the father and mother, 
rejoicing exceedingly. Arrived at the gallows, they unhanged 
Klaus, who, wonderful to relate, had sustained no harm. A little 
black halter-mark, however, remained, as if to attest the miracle, 
under his left ear. 

“Klaus of course finished his pilgrimage, and with his father 
and mother returned home, where they died at a good old age. 

“ The innkeeper’s daughter, the wicked Pepita, was put intoa 
convent, after confessing her sins, and the sacred gallows no mdre 
used. As for the alcayde, he never ate geese again. The miracu- 
lous birds were publicly dedicated to St. Jerronimus, and became 
as gentle as turtle doves; they died at the end of seven years in 
the odor of sanctity, and in commemoration, on the arms of the 
city where they were buried, in the church of the pilgrims, are 
displayed a goose and gander. Before the goose died, however, 
she laid two eggs—no more—from which issued another goose 
and gander, who were their lawful heirs; these also lived seven 
years, and their posterity still continue in the same way. 

“ At the church of the Pilgrims, feathers from these extraordinary 
birds are to this day given away, or sold, and, to make the mira- 
cle more wonderful, there is qlways a store of the feathers of the 
original goose and gander; in fact, the greater the demand the 
more bountiful the supply—a sufficient proof, if any were needed, 
of the authenticity of the miraculous story | have related. Host, 
the Black Jack is out; fill it up once more,” And amidst mur- 
murs of applause and shouts, the company drank the health of 
Hans Swigzschnapps, filled their meerschaums, and relapsed into 
meditative silence. 

“ But, Hans, did Klaus get married after all, ta the girl with 
golden locks ?”’ demanded the hast from the little chamber. 

“Yaw,” «eplied Hans, “and every one of his seven sons had 
the mark of a halter under his left ear,” : 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
“ALL’S WELL!” 


BY EDWARD S. ELLIS. 


List! upon the winds, low dying, 
Sounding like the midnight bell, 

Like some groaning giant sighing, 
Come the mystic words, “ All’s Well!” 


Now the weary mother kneeleth 
O’er her fainting, groaning son ; 

Now the drunken father reeleth, 
Minding not the dying one. 


Now the maddened gambler plotteth. 
How to gain the spoils of men ; 


Now the wheel of fortune’s turning, 
Spreading life and death around ; 

Now the frenzied brain is burning, 
And the dying wail doth sound. 


Now the murderer’s knife doth glisten 
O’er his sleeping victim's form ; 
Now the suicide doth listen 
To the howling, welcome storm. 


Death and Crime are, fearless, walking 

O’er the darkened, sinful world ; ° 
And Despair is madly stalking 

Where the soul is downward hurled. 


But, list! list! that tone is ringing! 
Hear it rise and slowly swell : 

To the winds its lie is flinging. 
In those ghostly words, ‘* All’s Well!” 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


CONSTANCE STANLEY. 


BY MRS. MARY CRUIKSHANKS. 


Iw a lovely cottage by the sea, where all that wealth and taste 
could do to minister to the wants of an invalid, a fair and gentle 
woman lay on the couch, from which she was never more to rise 
in health and strength. Through the open windows came the 
perfume of sweetest flowers ; the rose mingling with choice ger- 
aniums ; heliotrope and the mignonette, until the room was filled 
with fragrance. But no flower, nor birds, nor aught of earth had 
power to charm her more; one only thought was in her heart 
and on her lips: ‘My children, O, my children !” 

“Promise,” thus she addressed the stern and sorrow-stricken 
man who bent low to catch the feeble accents, “ promise me that 
you will be a father to the fatherless, a kind protector to my or- 
phan darlings.” 

It was no common emotion which shook that strong man until 
he trembled like a child or a weak woman, no passing sentiment 
which sent the blood from his cheek and lip with icy coldness to 
his heart, as he strove to answer with calmness the touching 
appeal. 

“It is long since you and I spoke of the future as something in 
which we took a mutual interest, Constance, long since we have 
met ; but by the memory of those happy days; by the memory of 
my dead mother who loved you; by the memory of the love we 
had for each other then, I promise you that I will fulfil your re- 
quest: Your orphan girls shall be my first care in this world. I 
will be to them father, mother, friend. You know my disposition 
too well to doubt me.” 

“T have no doubts, I am contented ; although it is hard to go 
from them.” 

“Let no thoughts of their future disturb you more. Rest now, 
and when you are more refreshed we will speak further of your 
plans.” 

Closing the window, through which the breeze now came rather 
too freshly, that strangely calm man resumed his place beside the 
couch ; and while apparently watching the features of the sleeper, 
over which the shadows of death were momentarily stealing, he 
was in truth wandering back in memories of the past. Forms 
entered the apartment and moved noiselessly about the room, low, 
suppressed sobs were uttered, and bitter tears were wiped away, 
and yet he sat there, unmoved, cold, pale, and motionless, to out- 
ward appearance; but O, who could tell the workings of the 
proud spirit within ! 

They thought him unfeeling, cruel ; they could not see the long 
lost pictures he was reviewing, they could not read the sweet and 
bitter recollections crowding fast upon his brain. He was dream- 
ing of the hours when boy and girl together they had played in 
the halls of that beloved old mansion, now sounding no more 
with happy voices, and light, childish footsteps, but echoing mourn- 
fully to his own lonely tread. He was dreaming of the hours 
when they wandered together in the moonlight, when he had 
clasped her to his bosom with more than a brother’s love, and 
longed for the hour to come when he should be a man and call 
her his own. It was strange how many recollections that strong 
man now allowed to rise—recollections long kept down and 
driven away by the exercise of a powerful will. And he saw her 
not as she was at the present, but in all her youthful loveliness, 
with her blue eyes beaming love on him, and her golden curls 
twining softly around his fingers as in the olden time. 

“ Walter, I am dying !” 

He started violently ; it was rude waking from such a reverie, 
an awful realization of time and change. None in the apartment 
had beheld the changes on his shadowed face, and now When again 


he bent over the pillow and took the feeble hand, his countenance 
was calm and composed as ever. 

“TI would see my children. Walter, let me see my children 
once more.” 

“They are here, Constance.” And then two tall, beautiful girls 
flung themselves frantically beside their dying parent, and their 
agony was fearful. 

“Miriam and Adelaide are here, but where is Constance ?” 

A small figure glided out from beneath the overshadowing dra- 
pery, and a little hand was laid in the feeble, outstretched fingers. 
A great bond of sympathy united the mother and this her young- 
est born, and to part was rending the hearts of both. For months 
Constance had known that this trial was approaching ; for months 
she had watched and prayed and waited in vain to see some 
change for the better; but the blow had come at last, and though 
there was no loud weeping and bitter lamentations, she suffered 
far more than either of her sisters. They had been companions 
for each other ; shé-had known no other friend than her idolized 
mother. The last fond words were spoken, the last farewell 
kisses given and received, and the dying mother gently put them 
from her. 

“Go, my darlings, for a few moments I must speak with your 
uncle, and then you shall return.” 

She raised herself with a violent effort, and watched them as 
they left the room. 

“O, Walter, be kind to my Constance ; it is of her I would 
speak. Miriam and Adelaide are tender-hearted and gentle ; their 
sorrow now crushes them, but they will soon smile and sing 
again; but my youngest, my darling, my generous, impulsive 
Constance, how will she live without her mother’s guidance, with- 
out her mother’s love ?” 

It matters not to tell all that stern, proud man promised, or 
what revelations were made in that solemn hour; suffice it that 
the fears of the mother were quieted, and now when earth and all 
its vanities were passing away, she knew for the first time how 
deeply and truly she had been shrined in one noble heart. His 
love for herself was now worse than useless, but she felt how fond- 
ly it would descend on those precious ones committed to his care. 


Five and twenty years had flown by since Walter Stanley had 
met Constance Treverton, until summoned to her dying bed, to 
receive her last legacy of those three daughters. The childhood 
of both had been spent in one of England’s loveliest homes, where 
under the care of Walter’s parents the little Constance had spent 
a happy childhood, scarce conscious that she had no claim on the 
love so freely accorded her. It had been Mrs. Stanley’s dearest 
wish to see their little ward united to her youngest and favorite 
son ; Gerald, the eldest, with his dark and gloomy disposition, be- 
ing, she thought, no fitting mate for one of Constance’s sunny 
temperament. 

But while yet children, all these plans were destroyed by the 
death of the lady, and her husband’s policy rather inclimed him to 
unite the fortune of Constance to Gerald’s inheritance than to 
study the fitness of the young people for each other. There 
were many who thought it hard and unjust that the younger Stan- 
ley should be sent away from his home and consigned to the care 
of strangers, while Gerald lorded it over his tenantry with all 
the tyranny of a young despot, making himself enemies even in 
early youth. Nor were there wanting those who whispered that 
the fair young bride looked sad and pale, too sad and too 
pale for happiness. But none knew the secrets of that heart, not 
even the hard, unloving husband, who in his most inmost soul 
stood somewhat in awe of the quiet, gentle woman he so carefully 
guarded from the world. 

Waker Stanley never came near his old home while Gerald was 
master there. Occasionally they heard of him, heard how through 
his untiring energy he was rising in the world, how wealth had 
flowed into his coffers, and his name was famous for all that does 
honor to the statesman and the patriot. If Gerald suspected that 
there was more than a sisterly love in his young wife’s heart for 
the absent one, he never mentioned it, and Constance guarded well 
her secret preference; in truth she never knew how much she 
loved the gentle companion of her earlier years. When Gerald, 
her stern husband, died, she went away to Italy, and there, under 
the sunny skies of that bright land, strove to recover the failing 
health rendered precious to her for the sake of her young girls. 
But day by day she felt the cruel reality more forcibly, and nerved 
at last to do anything for the benefit of those precious ones,. she 
took them with her to England, determining to make one last 
effort for their future protection. On her arrival there she found 
that Walter Stanley was absent from his country on business of 
importance, and many months must elapse ere she could hope to 
see him. The time passed wearily, and her days manifestly were 
drawing to a close. But he came at last, and the interview we 
have seen. 


Walter Stanley was to outward seeming cold and stern and 
hard ; he had crushed down all the softer emotions of his soul, 
and few dreamed of the warm heart which yet beat beneath that 
stony outside. He had contended long with an adverse destiny ; 
he had struggled hard with the world for fame and fortune; he 
had suffered much, and it could scarcely be imagined that through 
all these trials he had preserved an amiable temper ; it was far 
otherwise. Many enemies had beset his path, some from personal 
dislike to the man, some from the mere envy which energy and 
brilliant success always engender, A few of these he had crushed, 
some he considered unworthy of his notice, for one alone he still 
entertained a bitter hatred. He had stood in his way up that high, 
ambitious path both were pursuing, he had thwarted him, he had 
disappointed him. 

Walter Stanley could and did forgive the brother who had 


robbed him of his first love, although he would never behold him ; 
but he who had come between him and his second love, ambition, 
was forever the object of his direst hatred. In many ways he 
took a sweet revenge, for hard and heavy afflictions fell upon his 
enemy ; but not even these could soften the dislike. Death came 
upon the hated family, sweeping away loved ones, severing heart 
ties, and rendering the home desolate. Prosperity no longer 
shone upon them, and Walter Stanley knew that while his own 
coffers were filling, the broad acres of his enemy were passing 
away, that his hair had grown gray with sorrows and care, that he 
was deeply repentant of the evil he had done him; and yet he 
hated. 


The mother was gone, and as soon as the first crushing grief 
was past, Walter Stanley hastened to take his nieces to the home 
they were henceforth to call theirown. The two elder girls were 
glad to escape from scenes which constantly reminded them of the 
beloved parent they had lost; their grief was distressing, and they 
sighéd for change. ‘To them it was a pleasing prospect to once 
more dwell in the stately old hall they remembered during their 
father’s lifetime in all its rich and old-fashioned magnificence. 
But Constance knew no home but the sunny Italian valley where 
her childhood had been spent, and the beautiful English cottage 
now endeared to her by a thousand recollections of the departed. 
It was hard to take the last look from those windows, where her 
mother had sat for hours watching the waves; it was hard to 
leave the rooms she had rendered sacred by her presence; but 
none knew the struggle in that young heart, none saw the farewell 
kiss pressed on the senseless casement where a beloved hand had 
been wont to rest, the careful love with which a withered bouquet 
was treasured up, the tears shed over the sweet but unconscious 
favorites of the garden which had ministered to the invalid’s hap- 
piness. Poor Constance, she took no joy from the anticipations 
of her future home ; she had loved no one but that gentle mother, 
and the world looked very dreary. Of her uncle she had scarcely 
thought, and until settled in his home and brought into constant 
communication with him, she never dreamed how kind, how sym- 
pathetic, that stern, cold man could be. He was all and more than 
all she had dared to expect, and though she did not go into the rap- 
tures her sisters indulged in, she possibly felt more real gratitude 
for the inconveniences he so cheerfully put up with. 

It was no slight discomfort for a man of his habits to have his 
lonely home invaded by three young girls, who could in no 
wise live as he had lived, who must have proper attendance, 
proper society, and to whose comfort he must oftentimes sacrifice 
time and those habits of misanthropy which from long usage had 
almost become part of his nature. But to the very letter was his 
promise fulfilled, and in every instance and whenever an opportu- 
nity occurred, his inclinations yielded to their wishes. The beau- 
tiful old rooms of Stanley Hall, so long closed and neglected, 
were made to resume all their original splendor ; the neighboring 
gentry, long excluded from its walls, were warmly welcomed now, 
and in the great change in his habits Walter himself began to 
take pleasure ; he found there was yet much of happiness left to 
man. He was kind to all his nieces, but particularly so to the 
youngest ; he never forgot that she was a particular charge. His 
partiality was generally well hidden, but it showed itself in small 
things. 

In exploring some of the rooms which were considered too far 
gone to be fit for use again, the sisters one day found a portrait 
covered with dust, but evidently not so ancient as the rest; on 
being cleaned it proved to be a likeness of Gerald Stanley in his 
young days. The girls were in raptures. 

“ And this was as my father looked. How beautiful he must 
have been,” exclaimed Miriam, as they all stood before it. 

“ Beautiful indeed,” echoed Adelaide. “ And I see the like- 
ness to you, sister.” 

“ And to you too,” was the reply. 

“There is a strong likeness, certainly,” observed their uncle, 
who had not before spoken. “A very strong likeness. You, 
Miriam, have the Stanley mouth and chin, while Adelaide has her 
father’s brow, and you both have the dark eyes of our family.” 

“ And have I no features to tell of ‘mine ancient lineage?” 
said Constance, with something like a shade of disappointment 
on her fair brow. ‘Do I not resemble my father at all, uncle ?”’ 

“ Not in the least, not in the least; there is not the slightest 
likeness.” 

The tone of the speaker chowed how glad he was of the fact; 
but the young girl sighed. The image of her unknown father 
was ever sacred in her eyes. Her sisters smiled. 

“ You have no need to look sad, little Constance. The Trev- 
ertons possessed a full share of beauty; and you know dear mama 
always said you were the image of herself.” 

“ Well, at least I may have this picture to place in my room ?” 

“ We have already asked for it, and uncle has kindly consented 
to our taking it.” 

“Let your sisters have it, my child. They remember their 
father, which you do not, and his likeness is of course more val- 
uable to them.” 

Nothing more was said on the subject. The portrait was hung 
up in the room appropriated to the elder sisters. A few days after 
Constance found in her room an elegant locket containing the 
miniatures of both her parents. The possession of a diadem 
would have yielded her small joy in comparison to this precious 
gift. 

From among their many suitors, Miriam and Adelaide selected 
two very much to their uncle’s satisfaction. They were in all re- 
spects suitable, and he gave them two handsomely dowered wives. 
Both were going abroad, the one to a military command in India, 
the other to a government office in the colonies. Both girls were 
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delighted at the idea of leaving the restraints of their home and 
mingling in the world, of which they had long dreamed but not 
realized. Constance felt the parting sadly. They had never 
loved her very well, but it was hard to part with all that reminded 
of other days. Bright drops fell among the raven braids as her 
slender fingers arranged the bridal veils, and bound on the orange 
wreaths ; but the sisters were in earnest discussion about the rela- 
tive value of two magnificent sets of jewels, just received with 
their uncle’s love, and did not see those loving tears. Neither did 
any one see the little figure, all dressed in snowy silk and lace, 
with clasped hands striving to shut out the sound of the depart- 
ing carriage wheels, when all was over and they were gone. For 
hours after, Walter Stanley shut himself up and paced his room 
in silent meditation. He felt deeply the responsibility he had as- 
sumed, and though knowing that he had done the best for their 
welfare, he also knew there was an untried future before those two 
young, gay creatures. When Constance and he met, both felt too 
deeply for many words. 

“You are all that is left to me now, my child,and it will be 
many years ere you think of marrying.” — 

What made the young girl shrink away and turn pale at those 
words? As neither was fond of company, and in the elder sis- 
ters the greatest attraction had departed, very little society was 
kept at the Hall. Walter Stanley went back into many of his 
old reserved ways, and his engagements called him frequently to 
the metropolis. Constance was in all respects mistress, and 
though frequently left for days together with no society but her 
books, her birds, her flowers and her music, she never complained 
of being lonely. True, the old housekeeper told her master that 
the young mistress was often in tears, and he himself thought she 
looked pale and troubled ; but on being questioned she expressed 
herself perfectly satisfied, and all he could do was to bestow 
greater marks of his love and kindness on her. Walter Stanley 
had studied men, but he could not read a woman’s heart. 


A beautiful summer night, and the moon shines down on Stan- 
ley Hall with its dark background of trees, and to the right its 
slopes of park, stretching away as far as the eye can reach, 
while down in the valley on the left a quiet village is reposing. 
Amid the shrubbery on the lawn is beheld the flutter of a white 
dress, and as it passes from the shadow of the trees we may see 
that a lady is there, walking in the moonlight, while by her sidea 
stately youth bends his proud head to catch her whispered accents. 
Apparently he is urging some plan of which she disapproves, for 
her manner indicates some deep distress, and her words have not 
the happy tone of one who meets a favored lover. 

“It would be ingratitude, Reginald, base ingratitude. I can- 
not, must not think of returning kindness with such cruelty.” 

“ Not Cruelty, neither is it ingratitude. What have I done to 
merit such hatred? And why should my love be vain and all my 
hopes crushed because of a senseless prejudice ?” 

“ He is an old man now, Reginald ; even to-day I noticed that 
his hair is growing white, and his form is no longer proud and 
erect. I cannot leave him. I am all he has now, and QO, he is so 
kind to me, so kind that my heart reproaches me for thus deceiv- 
ing him !” 

“ Reproaches you for loving me?” the young man said, with a 
smile. ‘But I will not jest. I could love your uncle too, but he 
would spurn me, hate me, and for my father’s fault. I know no 
way in which you can be mine unless you consent to fly with me. 
I will take you to those who will warmly welcome a new sister, to 
a mother who will love you for my sake as well as your own. 
My Constance, will you not consent to this plan? It is the only 
way in which we can be happy.” 

“T cannot, Reginald ; I never can consent to deceive that good 
old man’s confidence so cruelly. It is hard for both ; far better 
we had never met, my Reginald.” 

The maiden’s tears quite unmanned her lover. 

“I will urge nothing to distress you, my own love. Time and 

patience may accomplish all we wish.” 
* They parted then, but only to meet again, and at last she yield- 
ed to his persuasions and left the home and the kind protector 
who had so truly fulfilled her mother’s wishes. It was a sad bri- 
dal ; no rejoicing friends, no loving sisters, no fond father’s bless- 
ing, no gentle mother’s kiss. Poor Constance, even at the very 
altar her repentance commenced. But she still hoped for forgive- 
ness ; and when as Reginald Saybrook’s bride she met his moth- 
er’s fond embrace and felt his sister’s warm kisses on her cheek, 
she could not but own her lot had been a Blessed one, had her 
uncle’s sanction been given to her marriage. 

When Constance learned that her uncle refused his forgiveness, 
that henceforth she was to be a stranger to him ; when her letters, 
full of prayers for pardon, were returned unopened, and her young 
husband was rudely repulsed from his presence, then all her grief 
and penitence were displayed, and she wept as she had only wept 
once before in her short life. To divert her mind and gratify her 
wishes, Reginald purchased the beautiful home which had been 
her mother’s ; and here, with all the sweet surroundings she loved 
best, Constance passed the first year of her marriage. 

Her new sisters came often to their brother’s happy home, and 
Constance loved them all. They were gay, bright girls, and 
brought sunshine and music with them, singing sweet snatches of 


pleasant villa like birds or butterflies. There, all was mirth, mel- 
ody and sunshine ; at Stanley Hall nothing but silence, gloom 
and sadness. 

With Constance’s departure all the new-born gaiety of the old 
mansion died out; the rooms, with all their gay adornings, were 
closed, several of the domestics were dismissed ; no more happy 


parties, no more merry voices, no more music and laughter, every- 


thing subsided into the cold, formal style of past days. The old 
servants moved mechanically about their duties, and the master, 
colder and sterner than ever, lived sullen and lonely in his stately 
rooms. 

Very old, and gray, and bent, Walter Stanley had become in 
that year. He looked careworn and grieved ; he had missed a 
gentle footstep and a loving voice, and the touch of soft hands, 
which for three long years had made his home so pleasant, and 
though he knew that one relenting word, one slight hint, would 
bring back that dear one, kind and loving as ever, there was too 
much pride and hatred in his heart to allow him to speak it. He 
had been wounded in the tenderest place. His life-long prejudi- 
ces had been disregarded ; his favorite niece had dared to wed 
with the son of his enemy, the man who in early life had attempt- 
ed to compete with him, had in fact triumphed over him. Walter 
Stanley could never give up his long-cherished hatred so easily ; 
and so he sits alone and pores over intricate business papers, 
while ever and anon he presses his throbbing temples with a trem- 
bling hand, and wonders at the quick beating of his heart and the 
feeling of painful oppression which is creeping over him, blaming 
his folly meanwhile for allowing such painful thoughts of the past 
to so unman him. By-and-by the pain darts quicker and sharper, 
and the lights swim and dance before his failing eyes; there is a 
fruitless effort to clutch the pendant bell-rope, a vain attempt to 
call for assistance, and the old man falls senseless to the floor. 


“ Constance, you wont be startled, love. I have something to 
tell you,” said Reginald, as he entered his wife’s boudoir where, 
with his sisters, she was amusing herself with some delicate em- 
broidery, while one beautiful girl was sketching the view from the 
window, and another reclining idly in a chair, carelessly turning 
over the leaves of a new book. 

His preparatory speech had the very effect he did not mean it 
should, and she started up, pale and anxious. 

“ You have heard again from Miriam, and she is worse? Tell 
me quick.” 

He went to her, and holding the little hands in his own, insisted 
on her being calm, adding : 

“I have heard no bad tidings from Miriam.” 

“It is Adelaide, then. Do tell me, pray tell me quickly, is she 
ill, too ?” 

“T can tell you nothing, Constance, while you allow your feel- 
ings to overcome you so. Your sisters are both well ; it is not of 
them I would speak.” 

“Who then? Whatis it? See, lam calm now.” 

It was a strange calmness. Her husband trembled at the ex- 
pression settling on her face ; he feared to tell her, yet dared not 
keep her longer in suspense. 

“ Your uncle—” 

There was a wild scream, the delicate hands were torn from the 
restraining clasp, and bitter words of repentance and sorrow 
bursting forth unrestrained, showed how great her concealed 
anguish had been. 

“O, I knew it, I knew it; my kind, good father, I knew you 
were lonely and miserable, and I left you there to die alone! O, 
my mother, my mother, can you see your child now? I made 
him hate me, and now he is dead!” 

Overcome with her emotions, she fainted ere her husband could 
make her understand the truth. On recovering her senses, the 
first request she made was to know the time of his death. 

“ He is not dead ; he is very ill, but he is not dead.” 

“Not dead? O, Reginald, do not deceive me; tell me truly, is 
he still alive ?” 

The look of hope and joy was pitiful to see. 

“Most certainly he is still alive. I would not deceive you, 
dearest. It was my over caution in telling you the truth which 
excited your fears.” 

“‘ Reginald, I must go to my uncle. He must not lie there ill 
and alone, with none to care for him, none to attend to his wants 
but the servants.” 7 

“ But, my Constance, you are ill yourself; you are not strong 
enough to undertake such a journey and such a care.” 

“ You have no idea how strong this has made me, Reginald. I 
must go to him ; I cannot let him die without his forgiveness. It 
has been the only cause of unhappiness since our ” 

The young husband sighed ; he had deeply felt the unhappiness 
their unblessed marriage had caused his gentle-hearted, loving 
wife. 

+ “ We will go together,” was all his reply. 


It was almost night when Constance and her husband reached 
Stanley Hall, after a hasty and fatiguing journey. Humphrey, 
Walter Stanley’s faithful old servant, met them with looks of 
mingled pain and pleasure ; the tears ran down his furrowed cheeks 
at the sight of this young lady. 

“Humphrey, my good old Humphrey, we are not too late? 
He is yet alive ?” 

“ He is alive, Miss Constance, and that is all. He does not 
know any one, not even me, who held him in my arms when he 
was a boy, and have been with him ever since. O, my master, 
my dear, dear master !” 

It spoke more than volumes could have done in praise of Wal- 
ter Stanley, this honest outpouring of a gratefulsoul. Constance 
released the hold she had taken on her husband’s arm in the first 
moment of dread ; she felt strong again now. 

“ Have good hope, Humphrey ; we will do all that can be done, 


' and then we will trust in Providence.” 


In a few minutes they were sfanding at the bedside of the siek 
man, who raving in delirium knew not of the anxious hearts beat- 


ing forhim. A physician wag in attendance’; he was a stranger. * 


Walter Stanley had never needed the services of one before. He 
gazed with astonishment at the beautiful young creature who took 
so deep an interest in the old man’s recovery. 

“Is there any hope ?” Reginald asked, in a low tone. 

The doctor paid no attention, his whole soul seemed absorbed 
in gazing on the beautiful vision bending over the couch. 

“Do you think it possible he can get well?” Reginald asked, 
in a louder tone. 

The physician started from his reverie. 

“O, ah, yes! that is, I think, I know, he, she is, I think he 
will get better, O, yes !” 

“TI think he will get better. I believe there is good hope yet,” 
said Constance, coming towards them. . 

She was very calm now. 

There was an immediate change in the manner of attending the 
sick man. It was Constance who opened the casements and al- 
lowed the cool air to come into the overheated room, it was her 
soft hands which applied the refreshing draught to the parched 
lips, and bathed the burning brow, and cooled the feverish hands, 
and it was she who watched when the old housekeeper, through 
excess of weariness was forced to rest. No other nurse was there 
and none must come. It had been his last order, and the old ser- 
vants dreamed not of disobeying his wishes. It was torture to 
Reginald to see his delicate wife making exertions far beyond her 
strength, but it was useless to forbid it; the hope of saving that 
precious life gave her nerve to endure all things. 

At last there was a change. With breathless anxiety they 
watched him through a deep slumber, and when he awoke the 
fever had departed, and though strength had gone with it, reason 
had resumed her sway. Constance drew the folds of the heavy 
crimson drapery around her. In the darkness of the room she 
scarce feared detection ; but when forced to speak, the trembling 
voice betrayed her. It was no time for emotions; few words 
were spoken, but the loving, feeble clasp of that attenuated hand 
assured her she was forgiven. 

Many days elapsed ere Walter Stanley was pronounced out of 
danger ; but they were days of salutary reflection and repentance. 
He soon learned to love and esteem his niece’s once hated hus- 
band, and a strong bond of sympathy and attachment grew up 
between them, albeit they were vastly different characters. It 
was on Reginald’s strong arm he leaned when returning health 
enabled him once more to breathe the fresh air. It was from see- 
ing their quiet happiness, their mutual love, that he learned how 
false and unprofitable a part he had played in life, turning misan- 
thropically from all joys, and hardening his heart towards his 
fellow-men. 

“ You will need a change soon, dear uncle,” said Constance, 
who was anxious to take him from scenes where he was liable at 
any timé to fall into his old habits. ‘ You will come with us to 
our pleasant home ?” 

There was a moment’s hesitation. It was very difficult to con- 
quer the old prejudice, but it was accomplished. 

“You have saved my life; in all things I will do as you say, 
go where you please, abide by your wishes.” 

A kiss was the grateful answer to this speech. 

A few weeks saw the whole party at Constance’s beautiful 
home, where the happiness of no one was ever after interfered 
with by the indulgence of evil passions. And now we might tell 
how a meeting was contrived between those two men who for 
many long years had cherished so great an enmity; how they 
were reconciled and all past offences buried in oblivion. We 
might tell how, through Walter Stanley’s influence and example, 
Reginald rose to high stations in the land; how he retrieved the 
fallen fortunes of his family, and added honor to an already hon- 
orable name. We might tell how years changed Constance from 
a delicate girl, seemingly too frail for earth, into a blooming 
matron, surrounded with lovely children, and none the less be- 
loved by her husband that he no longer fears each day will be her 
last, each little emotion will cause her sudden dissolution. The 
stately step and the dignified bearing, which in the first years of 
her marriage she felt compelled to mimic, have come to her nat- 
urally ; she moves through her magnificent home with the grace 
of an empress. And we might further tell how a beautiful boy 
of the family has become the heir of Stanley Hall, how he is 
doted on by the gray-haired man who held him at the font and 
proudly named him “ Walter Stanley Saybrook.” His uncle’s 
will has made him the heir, and already the numerous tenantry 
prophesy a bright fature for him. ‘ 

Miriam and Adelaide have no wish to return to England 
dwell. They find it much preferable to make their homes in the 
colonies, where their position secures them the greatest consider- 
ation, where their husbands are among the highest, to returning to 
their native land to be overlooked amid thousands of more con- 


sequence than they can possibly be. 


> 


Those do not act well, who in a solitary exclusive manner, fol- 
low moral cultivation by itself. He who strives for a develop- 
ment of that kind, has likewise every reason, at the same time, 
to improve his finer sentient powers; that so he may not run the 
risk of sinking from his moral height, by giving way to the en- 
ticements of a lawless fancy, and degrading his moral nature by 
allowing it to take delight in tasteless baubles, if not in something 
worse.— Goethe. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 

By enclosing one dollar as below, you will receive Batiou’s Dotan Monratr 
for a whole year. It is elegantly illustrated, and each number contains one 
hundred pages of original tales, sketches, adventures, prose and poetic gems, 
a housewife’s department, floral department, curious department, and contri- 
butions from over twenty regular contributors in each number, being also 
richly illustrated. The cheapest magazine in the world! 

Any person sending us the names of five subscribers with $5, shall have the 
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LEOPOLDINA MAJOR PALM. 


BRAZIL AND THE BRAZILIANS. 


The wonders of the tropical world always 
possess a charm for the dwellers of our cold 
climate. We have often given our readers 
sketches and descriptions of the brilliant 
birds, the lithe quadrupeds, and the huge 
serpents of a region prolific in animal life ; 
and every geography treats us to palm trees, 
clambering vines and agile monkeys. 
haps such engravings have given us a gene- 
ral notion of the tropics which is contrary to 
the idea that civilization can exist where 
“eternal summer dwells.” A few weeks 

we gave a view of the interior of the bay 
of Rio de Janciro, and now we present to 
our readers more representations of the mag- 
nificent nature, and also of the evidence of 
progress in Brazil. While we in North 


hemisphere, until she now occupies the same position in the 
Western world south of the equator that the United States 
holds in the North. Portuguese America certainly presents 
in its firm, peaceful and prosperous government (a constitu- 
tional monarchy) a marked contrast to the volcanic Hispano- 
American States—those asteroids of the exploded power of Cas- 
tile in the new world. The extent of Brazil is greater by the 
area of New England, than all the States and Territories com- 
prised in our Union. A recent work, entitled Brazil and the Bra- 
zilians,* has been published in our country by two gentlemen who 
sed a number of years in this Southern empire, and the intense 
interest excited by it in England, as well as in certain quarters in 
our own land, has called greater attention than usual to Brazil. 
The London Leader, in its long review of this volume by our 
countrymen, thus characterizes it: ‘The combined labors and 
experience of Messrs. Kidder and Fletcher have served to produce 
a work of considerable interest and general accuracy. A _ resi- 
dence of many years amongst the scenes which they attempt to 
describe, and a careful study of the people amongst whom they 
dwelt, must have fitted them for the task of faithfully portraying 
the manners and customs of the Brazilians. They look at a Bra- 
zilian under the influence of commerce, of politics, of scientific 
pursuits, of trade and agriculture ; examine into the resources of 
the country, the workings of the prgont systems which control 
the mercantile and manufacturing munity of Brazil; depict 
the spirit which animates the various pai 
pire, and assist the naturalist in arriving at an accurate knowledge 
of the floral beauties and zoological and mineral wealth of this 
colossal kingdom.” <A fine view of the entrance to the Bay of 
Rio de Janeiro is exhibited in our fourth engraving. Rio de 
Janeiro, the capital of the empire, and the third city on the West- 
ern continent, is situated just within the renowned bay of the 
same name. The approach from the sea to this commodious bay 
is one of the most sublime in existence. Long chains of coast 
mountains of most fantastic shape lift themselves from the very 
waves, and appear, as Byron said of the Alps, “ precipitously 
steep.” ‘These lofty eminences are covered with verdure except 
here and there a point like the celebrated “Sugar Loaf” shoots 
up amid feathery palm trees and blooming cacti. ‘The entrance 
to the bay is scarcely more than a mile in width, yet once within 
(and no pilot is needed over those bold shores and in those deep 
waters), the blue waves, no longer rude and boisterous, play 
around a vast “ reconcave”’ of a hundred miles in circumference. 
No pen can describe properly the unrivalled beauty of the scenery 
around Rio de Janeiro. ‘The remarkable mountain called the Sugar 
Loaf is seen far out to sea, and everywhere, in wandering about 
the city, this tall peak, like some impassable giant, seems looking 
down upon one, watching every movement, and impressing the 
beholder with awe, not unmingled with rebuke—so tranquil, so 
solemn is nature, contrasted with the pettiness and intensity of 
man. It will be seen in the distance in the last engraving on the 
next page. Far behind the Sugar Loaf appears an immense 
truncated cone of granite. When seen at a distance, this moun- 
tain is thought to resemble the foretopsail of a vessel, and hence 
its name, the Gavia. Between this and the Sugar Loaf remains a 
group of three, so much resembling each other as to justify the 
name of Zres Jrmaos, or Three Brothers. The head of one of 
the brothers stretches above his juniors, and also looks proudly 
down upon the ocean, which laves his feet. At the base of the 
Sugar Loaf is Praia Vermelha, a fertile beach, named from the 
reddish color of the soil. It extends to the fortress of S. Joao 
on the right, and to that of Praia Vermclha on the left of the 
Sugar Loaf. The tall, pointed mountain at the right of the table- 
looking Gavia, is the Corcovado (the Hunchback), and the forests 
upon its sloping side catch the rains that supply the abundant 


| springs, which, collected in aqueducts, supply a large portion of 


| the city with the pure “sparkling and bright.’ 


Per- | 


America have been making rapid strides, the | 


empire of Brazil has been advancing, though 
not with the same rapidity, in her Southern 


Other water-pipes 
conduct the liquid element from the Tijuca Mountains, and public 
and private fountains abound in the squares, at the corner of the 
streets, and in the beautiful gardens which abound in this city of 
300,000 inhabitants. We boast of our Croton aqueduct, our 
Fairmount water-works, and of our Cochituate luxury, but the 
great aqueduct which spans one of the streets in Rio de Janeiro 
was constructed one hundred years ago, and still rolls its crystal 
flood to slake the thirst of a people who are temperate in all their 
drinks except that of water. Our fifth engraving shows a view 
of a section of the great aqueduct. The city of Rio de Janeiro 
is so situated upon the indentures of the bay, and amid the ver- 
dure-colored hills—spurs of the mountaias in the background— 
that it is impossible to have a complete view of it from any one 
point unless the spectator is elevated upon one of the lofty peaks 


* BRAZIL AND THE Brazilians, portrayed in historical and descriptive 
sketches, by Rev. D. P. Kidder, D. D., and Rev. J. C. Fletcher. Illustrated 
by one hundred and fifty engravings. Philadelphia: Childs & Peterson. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


VIEW OF THE CITY OF PERNAMBUCO. 


itical parties of the em- ° 
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around. A fine view of the city from the Island of Cobras will be found on page 172. 
Rio is a beautiful city in its situation, and art, commerce, and its political distinction 
render it a metropolis of great consideration. It is the New York of South America, 


but how little our American merchants have partaken of these commercial advantages 
may be known from the fact that in 1856 the United States exported to Brazil 
$5,094,904, while in return the United States imported from Brazil $19,062,657, or in 
other words, the cash balance was left against the States of $14,167,753, which had to 


CASCADE OF HAMARITY, NEAR PETROPOLIS. 


be paid in heavy rates of exchange. Since 1839, Brazil has had steamship lines run- 
ning along the whole of her 4000 miles of sea coast, but it was not till 1850 that steam 
communication was established to Europe. It was then that.the Royal Mail Steam- 
ship Company, whose vessels start from Southampton, began their monthly voyages, 


| and now Brazil has no less than eight different lines of steamers uniting her with 


England, France, Hamburg, Belgium, Portugal, and Sardinia. The United States, 
which has hitherto been the great commercial rival of Great Britain in Brazil, has not 
a single line of steamers to any portion of 
South America; and, while England is rea) 
ing golden harvests, the balance of trade is 
each year accumulating against us. The com- 
merce of England since the establishment of 
her first line, in 1850, to Brazil, has increased 
her exports more than 100 per cent., while the 
United States has required thirteen years to 
make the same advance. Her entire com- 
merce with Brazil, exports and imports, has 
advanced 325 per cent. since the establish- 
ment of her first steam line. England, in 
1855, sold Brazil $23,000,000, and bought of 
her only $15,000,000, thus leaving the latter 
her debtor. These results have been accom- 
— for England by British steamers, and 
ritish energy and capital, while our disas- 
trous account is the result of our own neg- 
lect. Our government and our merchants, * 
despite their vaunted enterprise, have done 
next to nothing to foster a trade with Brazil. 
Purchasing as we do half her coffee crop, and 
nearly her entire yield of India rubber, there 
should be an effort made to introduce effect- 
ually the many productions of our own coun- 
try, which we can furnish as well as England. 
Our cottons are better than the imitations 
manufactured at Manchester, England, and 
yet labelled “Lowell Drillings,” “ York 
Mills, Saco, Me.” etc. Wecan furnish many 
kinds of manufactures better and cheaper 
than England can do. In 1846 the United 
States purchased one third of the entire ex- 
ports of Brazil, but the imports from the 
United States into the empire were not one 
tenth of the Brazilian imports. We are glad 
to. see, however, that a movement has been 
made to remedy this matter. Dr. Rainey and 
others are petitioning Congress to grant a sub- 
sidy for a steamship line to Brazil, so that we 
may have a direct communication with that 
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» 172, growing empire. Dr. Rainey recently stated at a 
ction public meeting in Philadelphia that all mail_mat- 
erica, ter sent by steam from the United States to Brazil 
tages and Buenos Ayres now goes in the most circum- 
srazil locutory manner, by way of Southampton, Lis- 
or in bon, Cape de Verds—nine thousand miles—while 
ad to four thousand miles of steaming would place us 


are there vast 
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on equal footing with European nations. No coun- 
, in regard to stable government, salubrity, and 
fertility, holds out such inducements as Brazil. 
To other lands in the same latitudes, in Africa, 
Asia, or the western shore of South America, 
there are disadvantages from want of irrigation, 
extensive deserts, scorching suns, and burning 
winds ; but from all of these Brazil is exempt. 
The trade winds come sweeping over the ocean, 
Jaden with humidity, and gathering up the vapors 
into clouds, that as they pass over the lands, cool 
and rarefy the atmosphere, and descend upon fields 
and mountains and forests, till they strike the 
lofty Andes, and produce those greatest rivers of 
the world that almost cut the continent in twain, 
and with their branches running in all directions 
nourish the broad lands, From this fact there is 
no need of artificial irrigation as in India, or west 
of the Andes, whey rain does not fall.for months ; 
déserts as those that disfigure the 
face of Africa. At the same time, the lands being 
elevated upon an average seven hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, it is saved from exten- 
sive marshes breeding miasma and death, and has 
another cause for reduced temperature. Mr. 
Fletcher says that the lowest he ever saw merc’ 
at Rio de Janeiro was at 60 degrees, and the high- 
est 90 degrees ; so that with the sea breeze, which 
is as regular as the sun, setting in at 11 A. M., 
and the land breeze that follows at night and con- 
tinues till sunrise, there is never an oppressive 
heat, while frosts and ice and snow are not known. 
We can readily believe, therefore, with a Jesuit 
missionary who wrote to Portugal in the 16th cen- 
tury, that “if any one wishes to live in a terres- 
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ENTRANCE TO THE BAY OF RIO DE JANEIRO. 


trial Paradise, he should not stop short of Brazil.” The history | blue eyes, for it must he remembered that his mother was the | Mr. Fletcher, as he was a clergyman, are described at length in 


of Brazil is soon told. It was discovered in 1500, and was ap- | Arch-duchess Leopoldina of Austria, the sister of Napoleon’s | the work referred to. Among the pee omy was a copy of 


—— by Portugal. One of the first colonies, however, was 


ounded at Rio de Janeiro by French Huguenots in 1555, 
and this, be it remarked, was the first time that the Pro- 
testant banner was unfurled in America, and the first mis- 
sionary effors put forth after the Reformation. But these 
French colonists were crushed out by the Portuguese. 
About 1630 the Dutch established themselves at Pernam- 
buco—now a fine city of 80,000 inhabitants. (A view of 
Pernambuco is presented in our third engraving). They 
were driven away some 7 me afterwards, and Brazil 
became a shut up colony of Portugal,, with scarcely more 
intercourse with the external world than China or Japan, 
until 1808, when the court removed from Lisbon to Rio 
de Janeiro. ‘Then the ports were thrown open. In 1822 
it became an independent empire. With the exception of 
Brazil’s being an hereditary monarchy, its government 
seems like that of the United States. It has asenate, with 
members elected for life, and a house of representatives 
for four provinces corgespond to our States, 
but the governors are appointed by the emperor, while the 
legislatures are ehosen by universal suffrage. The religion 
of the State is Catholic, but all other denominations are 
tolerated. The courts are public, and the trial by jury is 
guaranteed. The press is free, and the slave trade is en- 
tirely pat down, Of the natural scenery of Brazil we 
have a fine specimen in the cascade of Itamarity, the sub- 
ject of our second engraving. At present Don Pedro II. 
is emperor. By birth and marriage he is related to the 
royal and imperial families of England, France, Russia, 
Spain, Naples, Austria and Portugal; and with any of the 
reigning houses can say, “by the grace of God,” while 
much more than most of them does he rule by the will of 
the people. He is a young man of thirty-three years, and 
yet ranks high as a scholar and a statesman. His favorite 
poct is Mr. Longfellow, while Mr. Prescott is a historian 


second bride. In 1855 Mr. Fletcher took to Rio many specimens 
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attracted attention, 
because of the sleigh-ride, so graphically depicted ; but it 
was “all Greek” to the Brazilians, who live in a climate 
which is parent June. We hope that a greater acquain- 
tance will be made with this interesting country, which is 
so auspiciously Se its place among the nations of the 
earth, and to this end we shall rejoice at the extensive cir- 
culation of the volume referred to, of which the London 
Critic justly says, “it is a book which will be popular for 
present reading, while being also a permanent acquisition 
to the library.” It is to be hoped that a mail steamship 
communication between this country and Brazil will soon 
be established, so that this country shall not lag behind 
Great Britain and other powers in the advantages to be 
derived from its commerce. “ Since the establishment of 
‘the Independence and the Empire,’ in 1822,” says Dr. 
Thomas Rainey of New York, “ Brazil has made a steady 
and unfaltering march in civilization, improvement, per- 
manence, and power. Until the year 1808 her ports had 
been closed to the commerce of all other nations than Por- 
tugal ; the anxiety of the mother country with regard to 
her rich colonies and the fear of foreign influence being so 

reat, that she prevented, by all possible means, any intel- 
aes reaching Europe which might disclose the value 
and importance of her undeveloped foreign possessions, or 
in any way attract such attention to their commercial ad- 
vantages as to excite a contest over them. But from the 
time that Dom Joao VL., King of Portugal, entered Bra- 
zil for the purpose of making ‘Rio de Janeiro the seat of 
his kingdom, until the abdication of his son, Dom Pedro L., 
in 1831, in favor of Dom Pedro II., then a child, and even 
through the regency, until Dom Pedro II. aseended the 
throne, in 1841, at the age of sixteen, the foreign com- 
merce of Brazil gradually increased, notwithstanding the 
constant agitations, violence, and revolutions, which 


run- that he reads with delight. All his efforts are for the ele- tenes marked nearly the whole of that transition and crystalliz- 
cam vation of his people, duir happinéss and freedom; and no GREAT AQUEDUCT RUA DOS ARCOS. ing period of the Brazilian Empire. He removed, in 1808, 
am- person in the empire labors more constantly for the intro- the extraordinary restrictions on foreign trade and inter- 
es, ' duction of improvements from abroad, and the fostering of trade | of our art, publications and manufactures, for the purpose of do-| course to which I have alluded ; encouraged intercourse with for- 
vith with the world. The emperor is a man of fine personal appear- | ing something to promote trade between our country and Brazil. | eign nations; stimulated domestic industry and enterprise ; guar- 
tes, ance, being six feet four inches in height, of fair complexion and | The result of that enterprise, which was merely secondary with | anteed the rights of property ; and endeavored, by laudable efforts, 
not to build up and sustain a large foreign trade, on 
| of which he knew that the revenues of this portion of 


his kingdom necessarily depended, as well as stim- 
ulate his people to the production of those numer- 
ous and rich staples which would so greatly in- 
crease the wealth, power, and independence of 
Brazil. But the few years past, especially since 
the accession of the present emperor, have wit- 
nessed extraordinary progress in the material 
wealth, prosperity, and power of this young em- 
pire ; a progress attributable to the stability of her 
government, to the necessities of commerce, and 
to the advancing and controlling civilization of the 
times. The greatly increased demand for her prin- 
cipal staple, coffee, as well as for many of her other 
important products,—sugar, molasses, cotton, to- 
bacco, rice, rubber, hides, cacao, salsa-parrilha, 
erva mate, farinha, precious woods, dyewoods, 
nuts, fruits, tapioca, annatto, clove-bark, balsam- 
copaiba, isinglass, piassaba, puxiry, (sassafras- 
nuts), tonqua beans, gum-copal, guarana, vanilla 
beans, diamonds, gold dust, bullion, and several 
ores and paints,—has led to a wise, liberal, and 
wide-spread system of internal improvements and 
inland and ocean steam navigation for the devel- 
opment of the varied and vast physical resources 
ot the empire. Agriculture is becoming extended 
throughout her wide-spread territory; which until 
within a few years, was a vast and untamed virgin 
forest, with a population too sparse for’any regular 
intercommunication or for concerted action, and 
too weak for the maintenance of national and ter- 
ritorial integrity, except by extraordinary effort 


X- and foresight on the part of its rulers. But his 
he majesty, Dom Pedro Segundo, has imbibed and 
ne obeyed the spirit of the times as fully, during the 
ad few years of his actual reign, and advanced the 
en material and social prosperity of his country as 
nd safely and rapidly, as any ruler living.” ‘The spirit 
ib- of the western continent is so essentially indepen- 
“ VIEW FROM INGA, ST. DOMINGO, BAY OF RIO DE JANEIRO. dent that an empire can exist there only in name. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
ALBUM SOUVENIR. 


BY CHARLES STEWART. 


As Fancy breathes her gentlest gales 
On Memory’s shallop freight of flowers, 
And up Time’s stream you trim your sails, 
To visit childhood’s sunny bowers : 


As early scenes bring to your mind 

The days gone by of youthful greeting ; 
The joys and pleasures left behind, 

As bright, as transient, and as fleeting, 


As sunshine on a summer's day— 
One moment bright, but ere the hour 
Hath passed, the landscape wears a frown, 
And beauty weeps a sudden shower. 


0, cherish, as in other days, 
A passing thought in kindness spare, 
“When o'er the past thy memory strays, 
For him who writes this token here. 


And may thy dreams, so bright in youth, 
As years with tireless pinions fly, 
Unfold in happiness and truth, 
And set amid a cloudless sky! 


> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


EDGAR AND ATHELWOLF. 


A TALE OF ENGLAND IN OLDEN TIME. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Ir we extend our researches back to a period of time, seven 
centuries ago, and examine the general aspects of the human race 
at that remote date, we shall discover that man was then as he is 
at the present day. We know that the world constantly advances 
in science and art, but when we look at man in the early ages of 
the world, we see that he is still the same being as formerly. The 
same passions govern him, the same motives hold sway over him, 
and he is still the same creature of circumstances. Love, revenge 
and avarice, the three potent agents in his heart, have relaxed their 
hold upon him in no degree ; the aspect of humanity is the same 
in all ages and in all lands. 

But whether it be that in our day men in high places have 
learned to dissemble their passions with a cloak of deception, or 
that crowned heads are in reality more of men and less of demons, 
it is a certainty that the day of kingly tragedies is past and gone. 
Here and there, in the countries of Europe, we may find a relic 
of the feudal ages, a waif which has floated down the stream of 
time, preserved by some chance intact amid the wreck and ruin 
of the system of which it formed a part. Few as they are, they 
serve to remind us of those days, happily forever gone, when the 
hand of every man was raised against his fellow, and the law lay 
only in each man’s strong right arm. 

Peaceful and happy as is England now, rich in her manufac- 
tures, mines and well-tilled fields, her history presents a sad re- 
verse in the past. There are more Macbeths in history than the 
Scottish king. There have been powerful motives, secret hates, 
unlawful loves, which the cold details of history have passed by 
untouched. What do we know of the inner, secret lives of the 
monarchs who rest in Westminster? Has not the tomb swallowed 
and shut from the world romances, the counterpart of which were 
never written ? 

The Saxon kings who reigned in England between the period 
of Alfred’s death and the Norman conquest on the field of Hast- 
ings, were a bad and vicious race. Coming in direct descent from 
that great and pious king, they more resembled the bloody Danes 
against whom his sword was drawn, than him. After slumbering 
dormant for centuries, the vices and passions of the earliest Sax- 
ons who strove for ages with the Romans for the mastery, seemed 
to have been revived in their descendants. The period embracing 
all the years from Alfred’s death to the invasion of William of 
Normandy, might have its history appropriately written in blood 
with the dagger’s point. Kingly vice and crime were rampant, 
and the priestly rule and authority of the times confirmed and 
suffered it without rebuke. In many instances the crown was but 
a faithful ally in support of the mitre, and the head that carried 
the former was not oftener engaged in devising schemes of evil 
than that upon which the latter rested. 

In the year of our Lord 959, and for sixteen years thereafter, 
there reigned a king in England, by the name of Edgar. Coming 
to the throne when a mere boy, scarce fifteen years of age, he placed 
no check upon his vicious indulgences. He reigned for himself, 
and not for his people ; his aim was the gratification of his own 
desires, let the cost be what it might. There have descended to 
us, it is true, instances of his generalship and ability, but could 
these be doubled in number, they would still be much overbalanced 
by his crimes. His character is lauded by monks in written parch- 
ment, but the lie is given to this by the revelations of impartial 
history. 

And yet Edgar was not all a cruel, wicked despot. Far worse 
men than he have been unjustly praised in prejudiced biography, 
and there have been kings in England to the wickedness of whose 
deeds he never approached, even in his greatest excesses. But 
considered as a monarch, as a man who should live a pure and 
stainless life as an example to his subjects and a pattern to his 
successor, he was, in truth, wofully deficient. This much is neces- 
sary to be said in order that we may rightly understand the tale 
of his strange bridal. 

Chief among the courtiers and followers in the train of Edgar 


was Athelwolf, who was at this time of equal age with the mon- 
arch. Both were young, not more than twenty-five years of age. 
Whether it was that the courtier shaped his tastes and pursuits 
after those of his master, or that constant companionship had as- 
similated them, it matters little; we know that their characters 
were strikingly alike. They had been companions when boys, 
before Edgar bore the diadem of his ancestors, and thus we find 
them grown up together from childhood. 

And yet there lay between them but little love ; their friendship 
was far different from that of Damon and Pythias. It was rather 
the selfishness which binds two persons together, each expecting 
to be benefited, and caring for nothing beyond. King Edgar re- 
garded Athelwolf as a dependent; he saw in him only the servile 
hireling who could pander to his vicious tastes and procure for 
him unlawful pleasures. And Athelwolf bore no superfluous good- 
will to Edgar. While the king sustained and protected him in his 
evil employments, defending him from the just vengeance of others— 
while he kept him in the position of courtier and confidant, thus rais- 
ing him in the eyes of the good and virtuous to a high esteem, his 
time, his arm, his goodwill was for the king and against his ene- 
mies. It was thus that affairs stood at the opening of our story. 

King Edgar had granted audience to the nobles and commons, 
and at the close of the day he sent a messenger to Athelwolf, de- 
manding his presence at the royal apartment. The courtier en- 
tered the room and was about to sink on his knee before the king 
who was reclining, his countenance overspread with weariness, 
when Edgar bade him desist. 

“Nay, Athelwolf,” he said, “we will dispense with the forms 
of court for the while. I have called you that you might render 
your advice and assistance.” 

“They are ever at your majesty’s command,” responded the 
counsellor. 

“Tush, Athelwolf, use no such kingly salutations now. You 
are to serve me as a friend in this business ; let majesty rest for a 
time.” 

“As it pleases,” was the response. 

Athelwolf saw that the business was important, and that his 
help was greatly needed ; therefore he threw off the etiquette that 
is habitual to a courtier. 

“Tell me, Athelwolf, saw you ever the Lady Elfrida, the 
daughter of Olgar, Earl of Devonshire ?”’ 

“Never with my own eyes, but the beauty of her person and 
the grace of her deportment have been wide spread through the 
kingdom.” 

“This much I know,” returned the monarch ; “ my ears have 
been constantly filled with the praises of the Lady Elfrida. Every 
officer of the court hath ever something to report concerning this 
paragon, and my curiosity is fully aroused in the matter. It is a 
friendly office which you are now to perform for me, Athelwolf, 
and if you but do according to my desire, I will reward you 
beyond your hopes.” 

“Say on, my lord ; if it be possible in accomplishment, it shall. 
be done.” 

“Thanks, Athelwolf, for your zeal ; but the business is delicate, 
not difficult. I would have you go to the castle of my Lord Olgar 
of Devonshire, not as the servant of the king, remember you, but 
as a gentleman of his household, employed upon no business at 
present—merely seeking diversion. Become acquainted with his 
daughter ; observe her well as to her beauty of body and mind ; 
converse with her and try her wit, and after tarrying for a period, 
return with all haste to me and say whether she might be in every 
respect fitted for Edgar’s bride. Will you do this faithfully ?” 


“TI will, your majesty; I will betake me to the road upon the 
early morrow, and return with all convenient speed.” 

“ Yet stay a moment, Athelwolf. I confide this trust to you 
because I know you to be crafty and secret, and I wish you now 
to use all your craft and secrecy. By no look, word or action, 
must you betray the presence and interest of your king in this 
matter. Heed this, if nothing else.” 

A frown rested upon the brow of Athelwolf, as he thought by 
whose instrumentality he had become crafty and dark in purpose, 
but he restrained his emotions, and with another assurance of fideli- 
ty, left the apartment. According to his promise, he started forth 
upon his mission the following morning. His thoughts were busy 
as he rode some distance in advance of his escort, and he revolved 
in his mind the apparent hesitancy of the king in confiding the 
business tohim. It assured him of what he was already in full 
faith of—that he was.held in distrust by Edgar, and that he 
reposed but little confidence in him. He saw that it was possi- 
ble the king might procure a substitute, and dismiss him from 
his service; and his further reflections assumed the form of a 
soliloquy. 

“If I can turn the present business to my advantage with no 
great detriment to myself,” he mused; “my affection for Edgar 
will not forbid it. And yet, his reward may be greater than I 
think for at present; but if I, myself, might win the prize, aside 
from the object of my visit—” 

He paused as if plunged into a deeper train of thought. He 
had even now begun to calculate the comparative rewards of faith- 
fulness or treachery to the king, and it was evident from his man- 
ner that the claims of friendship and the sacredness of the trust 
reposed in him, had but slight weight in his mind. The courtier 
and his escort reached Devonshire Castle at the close of the day, 
and the hospitable lord admitted them, without question as to their 
rank. Athelwolf represented himself as a gentleman without rank, 
travelling to the residence of a friend, which he expected to reach 
the next day. 

The earl was in the prime of life; a staunch supporter of the 
king. The Lady Elfrida was soon introduced, and much as 
Athelwolf had heard of her beauty, he was amazed to behold it. 


She was, in truth, beautiful enough to turn the heads of all the 
lords in the kingdom. Her figure was tall and queenly ; her face 
as lovely as the seraph faces which are pictured upon the canvass 
of the old masters ; her long, black hair was suffered to fall in 
braids down her back, and her every motion and expression of 
feature was replete with witchery. In her conversation with Athel- 
wolf, she assumed an air of innocent familiarity and smiling friend- 
liness which completely fascinated him, and his mission, duty to 
his king—everything was forgotten but how he might win the love 
of the peerless Elfrida ! 

But he was cautious in his proceedings, and although father 
and daughter plainly regarded him with approbation, he would 
not press his object with too much zeal upon this, his first visit. 
He spent the night at the castle, and the next morning reluctantly 
departed, after having first promised to repeat his visit at some 
future day. 

Again in the saddle, he had an opportunity to reflect upon what 
his future course should be. Should he remain faithful to his king 
and sacrifice his own passion, or should Edgar be deceived that 
his love might flourish? The struggle would have been a severe 
one to aman of principle and honor, but with Athelwolf these 
sentiments were strangers. His only question was as to the safety 
of the proceeding ; if this could be arranged to his satisfaction, he 
would hesitate not long in his course ; he knew that the impetuous 
temper of Edgar would brook no deception, least of all upon such 
an affair as this. But love blinded him; he saw but the prize 
which awaited him, and he quickly resolved upon his course. 


We may find some slight extenuation for his conduct in the 
ardor of his love, though stern duty admits of no such palliation. 
But his duplicity brought its own punishment, and the sequel was 
a terrible vengeance upon his head. Upon his arrival at the royal 
palace, he instantly sought the king, who waited to receive him 
with anxious watchings. 

“Speak, Athelwolf,” said the king, eagerly; “have we heard 
aright of the Lady Elfrida ?” 

The courtier, with a simulated expression of sorrow upon his 
face, hesitated a moment, and Edgar impatiently repeated the 
question. . 

“ Ah, your majesty, I fear to level all your hopes by my words.” 

The king was visibly affected by the answer, but in a calm tone 
he bade the courtier give an account his interview and his whole 
impressions. 

“ Your majesty,” said Athelwolf, “when I undertook this busi- 
ness my heart failed me lest my report should not equal your de- 
sire, and perhaps my unwillingness was wrongly considered by 
you. But I have done your bidding, and though you censure the 
evil tongues who have spread false reports concerning the beauty 
of the Lady Elfrida, at least acquit me of all blame.” 

“That I will promise you, my faithful friend; and now 
continue.” 

“No sooner did I behold the lady than my soul was filled with 
indignation at the base liars who have so deceived your majesty. 
I would not tell you that Elfrida is ugly or deformed, but the 
homeliness of her features and the stoop of her body as she walks, 
would well warrant me in saying it. She has a—but why should 
I continue, when my words but wound your heart? She is old 
and unhandsome, and although her mind be great in learning, she 
is no fitting bride for a king.” 


Edgar mistrusted not the speech of the courtier, and though 
his disappointment was great, he soon recovered from it. He 
consoled himself with the thought that there were fair maidens 
enough in England, and the matter was dismissed from his mind. 

It was sometime before Athelwolf ventured to continue his plot, 
but at the proper moment he cautiously opened the matter to Ed- 
gar, saying that although Elfrida might not be a proper queen to 
sit beside Edgar on the throne, and although he had at first felt 
great repugnance to her, still, in view of her father’s title and 
wealth he had thought that he should be sufficiently pleased with 
her as a wife, to sacrifice something to obtain her hand. The craft 
and cunning of the courtier disarmed the king’s suspicions, and he 
readily gave his consent. 

Athelwolf had now surmounted the most difficult part of his 
task, and he flew to Devonshire Castle immediately upon leaving 
the king. There he was welcomed by the earl and his daughter, 
the latter taking every occasion to show her preference to him. 
He pressed his suit with all the ardor of his impetuous nature, and 
the Lady Elfrida smiled graciously upon him. He had explained 
to the earl that he was an officer of high rank in the king’s house- 
hold, and his consent to the marriage was not withheld. In short, 
the lapse of a few weeks from the time of Athelwolf’s arrival made 
him the husband of the Lady Elfrida. 

Thus far he had prospered ; but with the object of his pursuit 
gained, his peace of mind was gone forever. Harassing fear lest 
the king should chance to see his bride and learn his deception, 
seized him, and his slumbers at night were broken and fitful. El- 
frida was kept carefully secluded at Devonshire, and his heart was 
tortured with doubt as to the result of the stratagem. Beset by 
both his wife and Edgar with queries as to why Elfrida was not 
presented at court, his cunning was taxed to the utmost to invent 
subterfuges and evasions. It was at this crisis of affairs that the 
first deeply-seated suspicions of the king were aroused, and his 
doubts were shortly after confirmed by the receipt of a communi- 
cation from a secret enemy of Athelwolf, whose jealousy of the 
latter’s power incited him to the step, revealing the duplicity of 
Athelwolf, and advising the king to visit him at Devonshire and 
judge for himself of Elfrida’s charms. 

Edgar was deeply moved. He was, as has been said, a man of 
strong passions, and the discovery of this deliberate fraud by one 
in whom he had placed his confidence, and in a matter which re- 
lated so nearly to his own welfare, enraged him beyond all bounds. 
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That the prize should be wrested from him in so underhanded a 
manner was a cause for resentment in his mind ; but deeper than 
this lay the insult which it implied to the king. As a man he might 
have forgotten, if not forgiven it; but as a king it rankled in his 
breast like a barbed arrow. Dissembling his anger, he commanded 
Athelwolf to be called. 

“My friend,” said the king, in a calm tone, “ why have you so 
long neglected to bring your lately-wedded bride into om presence ? 
Is it meet that you should continue in this bad example ?” 

The blood forsook the cheeks of the courtier, and he attempted 
to stammer out an equivocal reason for his conduct, but Edgar 
cut him short with an appearance of sternness which was, doubt- 
less, real. 

“Enough, enough, Sir Athelwolf; attempt no denial of your 
unwillingness! I fear me that your fears speak louder than your 
loyalty, but we can suffer this subterfuge no longer. Upon the 
day after to-morrow I shall visit you and your bride at Devonshire. 
See well to it that you fail not to have suitable preparation made 
for our coming.” 

“But, your majesty,” commenced the horror-struck Athelwolf, 
sinking almost to the floor in the excess of his fears, “‘the castle 
at Devon is not in readiness for a royal visit, and—” 

“ And never will be while the wife of Sir Athelwolf lives there- 
in!” sneered Edgar, to whom the exhibition of the wretched Ath- 
elwolf’s fears seemed a confession of his guilt. ‘Hence, on the 


“instant, sir knight, and prepare your wife for a visit at the court 


of Edgar, after the royal visit. According to common report, her 
beauty has re-appeared since her marriage.” 

Athelwolf retired from the royal apartment, seemingly abashed 
and humbled, but in reality desperate and moody. He knew not 
what to do, what course of action to pursue. How would Elfrida 
regard him if he should reveal all his duplicity to her, and what 
would be the consequences should he allow Edgar to behold his 
beautiful wife? His thoughts distracted him through the day, 
and when the night came he tossed in feverish sleep upon his 
couch. 

In the morning he was decided. He saw but one course to pur- 
sue; and that, to throw himself upon the mercy of Elfrida, reveal 
all to her, and ask her to appear to the king as he had represented 
her to him—old, ugly and repulsive. Ah, he had to learn, to his 
sorrow, the pride which the beautiful Elfrida had hidden from 
him ; he had yet to learn the hate and revenge of which she was 
capable ! 

He was in the saddle at sunrise, and unattended and alone rode 
madly towards Devonshire. He used the spur freely, but his steed 
could not keep pace with the rapidity of his thoughts. His mind 
was engrossed with one absorbing idea; with Elfrida rested his 
fate! And what was it to be—life or death? Athelwolf could 
not decide. He-had wooed and won Elfrida simply for her beau- 
ty; she had fascinated him, and he became her husband. Of her 
inner being, of her thoughts, feelings and impulses, he knew no- 
thing ; he knew not even if she loved him; he was to her Sir 
Athelwolf, and she to him—an enigma! 

Thus it was,-and keenly did he feel that the solving of that 
enigma would give him life or death. Not that he feared Edgar 
of himself; gladly would he have met him in single combat if it 
could have availed him aught, but it could not. Edgar was Eng- 
land’s king. The hand of every ncble in the land would be raised 
against the regicide, and the stake, perhaps, would be his fate. 

He drew up his panting steed at the gates of Devon ere the sun 
had set, and entering the house, called for Elfrida. She came 
forth at the sound of his voice, surprised, and apparently annoyed 
at his sudden appearance. He gazed upon her a moment, as if 
seeking to read her state of mind, and then motioned her to a seat. 
Never heeding his gesture, she said : 

“ My lord, what agitates you ’—your face is pale and haggard, 
your dress disordered, and your eyes bleared and bloodshot! Why 
this sudden and hasty arrival ?” 

“Elfrida, be calm and I will tell you all. Listen to what I am 
about to say, and then decide my fate.” 

She was about to speak, but he continued in a rapid voice, now 
and then tremulous with emotion : 

“ My wife, it needs not that I should repeat the story of my 
love; you know it best. The first time that my eyes rested upon 
you, on that fatal day, I loved you; loved you with a criminal 
zeal. Know, Elfrida, that my love for you caused me to forget 
my honor, my loyalty, my manhood! Your fatal beauty ensnared 
me, and lured me, as I fear, to destruction 

Athelwolf paused, mastered by his emotions. He seemed to 
realize now for the first time the enormity of his offence ; the fla- 
grant breach of trust of which he had been guilty. 

“Elfrida,” he continued, “ when you first beheld me, I was en- 
gaged upon a secret message for the king. Edgar had heard re- 
ports of your wondrous beauty, and had selected me to judge of 
their truth. You start and pale! Hold for a moment and hear 
me out. I saw you—I loved you. Duty in vain admonished me to 
stand firm te my trust; I had resolved to risk everything for you, 
life, honor, all! I deceived the king and won you. My life since 
then has been rife with fears which were not considered ere the 
deed was done past hope of amendment. And now the king has 
learned of my deception, and to-morrow he comes hither to behold 
you with his own eyes!” 

Elfrida received his words in silence. Her color came and went, 
and her bosom heaved with excitement, although Athelwolf could 
not tell its nature. But there seemed little of gentleness or love 
in her countenance, and her heart was untouched by his wild 
emotion. 

“ And what would you that I should do, Sir Athelwolf?” she 
said. ‘Speak your whole thoughts that I may know in what 
manner to act.” 


“ My beloved Elfrida!” he exclaimed rapturously, “if you will 
but do as I shall say, I will bless you forever! I would have you 
mask your charms, conceal your beauty in such a way that Edgar 
shall feel that I served him faithfully. You can paint and distort 
your features into a semblance of ugliness, and alter your tones 
from their present softness to harsh and unmusical sounds. Do 
this, Elfrida, if you love me !” 

“Enough, my lord,” she replied, “it shall be as you say. I will 
simulate a shape of ugliness which shall confirm your words to the 
king, and if I save you I shall be amply rewarded !” 

“ Dearest !” exclaimed the now happy Athelwolf, clasping her 
in his arms; “your reward shall be in your lord’s true love 
forevermore !”” 

“Nay, my lord, the work is not yet accomplished ; woman’s 
wit as well as woman’s cunning must be employed. You must 
be absent when the king arrives, and shortly after enter the apart- 
ment in great haste; hence he will think you just arrived, and 
not having yet been with me, the deception will appear perfectly 
truthfal.” 

“T leave it all to you, Elfrida; save me from the wrath of Edgar, 
and henceforth you are my all !” 

All the night he was by her side, and lingered around her in the 
morning as if he feared to lose her protection. Shortly after sun- 
rise she bade him hasten to the wood and await the coming of the 
king. He departed reluctantly from her; but scarcely had she 
heard the castle gate close, when a change came over her. Rising 
from her seat, she paced the room in haste, her queenly form di- 
lating with excitement, and her eyes, before so soft and gazelle- 
like, now flashed with scorn. At last she stopped before a mirror 
and thus gave vent to her passion : 

“Fool, fool! to think to bind me to him after telling me of the 
king’s passion which he so basely betrayed! And now shall El- 
frida be content to dwell with this man and call him lord—Elfrida 
who fired the love of her sovereign? Why did I not discover his 
deception and spurn him to the earth? A crown, a throne was 
within my grasp, had I but known it, and fate thus snatched it 
from me! But is it yet too late? The king comes hither to-day 
to behold my beauty; I am fairer now than ever before; Edgar 
shall bow before me and make me queen! But Athelwolf—ah, 
he deceived and betrayed me, and I will spare him not. He would 
have me disguise myself—Edgar shall this day behold me more 
beautiful than ever did Athelwolf, and my hand shall be the re- 
ward of the king for the murder of the husband !” 


With these words the ambitious woman betook herself to her 
chamber, from which she emerged, ready to receive the king, 
clothed in splendid apparel well befitting the elegance of her 
figure, her hair sparkling with pearls, and her face radiant with 
pleasurable smiles. The gallop of a horse at the court announced 
the King’s arrival, and he presently entered the room where sat 
Elfrida in waiting. She was about to full upon her knee, when 
he restrained her, saying : 

“ Nay, beautiful creature, rather permit me to kneel to you!” 
which he did, and kissed her hand. 

He gazed a moment upon the features of Elfrida, and then, in a 
low and pleading tone, said : 

“ And is this the Elfrida who was torn from me by vile deceit 
and wrong ?” 

“Tt is, your majesty; and you have but to say whether or not 
the author of your wrongs is to live.” 

“Ha! say you so? Can it be that your love is forme? But 
speak—what would you have me do?” 

“This ;—we have both been deceived by the same man ; 
that man is in the wood just beyond the castle, and you wear 
a sword !” 

“ Stay a moment!” cried Edgar; “if I do the deed which frees 
you from him forever, will this hand be mine ?” 

“Tf it so please you; none other should possess it.” 

The king tarried but to press his lips to those of the willing 
Elfrida, and drawing his dagger, he rushed out in search of Ath- 
elwolf. He returned in a short time, his bloody hands and frenzied 
manner the best evidences of his deed. 

“ Henceforth, sweet Elfrida!’” he cried, “thou shalt be Edgar’s 
and his alone !” 

The body of the miserable Athelwolf was discovered in the 
wood, pinned to a tree by the dagger of the revengeful monarch. 
It was buried by the servitors of the castle, and thenceforth Athel- 
wolf was forgotten. But not entirely forgotten, for one still lived 
who could not purge from his soul the guilt of the fearful deed. 

Edgar and Elfrida were married, and for six years they reigned 
over the realm; but the joys of mutual love were not theirs. 
Partners in crime, the purity of love could not be known to them, 
and their after lives were retributions on their heads. Edgar filled 
an early grave, the victim of ungoverned passion ; while his queen, 
the once beautiful Elfrida, dragged out a long existence of crime 
and wretchedness, neglected, despised and forsaken. 

And thus our story ends. It may be considered as an exam- 
ple of that truth which is stranger than fiction, this narrative be- 
ing strictly and historically true in every particular. And it has 
its moral; we may learn from it that wickedness, urged on to 
crime by lawless passion, surely brings its own retribution ; and 
that kingly vice, although arrogating to itself royal license as an 
excuse, is no exception to the rale. 


+ 


+ 


What a catulogue of social virtues it needs to make a man gen- 
erally beloved !—sweetness of temper, good-nature, a yielding 
will, and ready compliance, a toleration of others’ infirmities, and 
forbearance under small slights and hindrances ; sympathy with 
others’ modes of feelings, and delicacy of adaptation. Many a 
hero, and we may add many a saint, is without them, and es 
his great cause to suffer from their absence.—Seed Grain of 
Thought. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
“ONLY FLIRTING.” 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


So Nellie said, with a bewitching pout of her red lips and a 
shake of her pretty head, which told as plainly as words could tell 
that she thought her offence was anything but a grievous one; 
that the few idle hours she had passed in Harry’s society were 
fraught with as little seriousness to him as to herself. She ap- 
peared to believe this, but all the while I could but think there 
was a feeling of disquiet and unrest away down in her “heart of 
hearts ;” a still small voice that told her the part she had been 
acting was detrimental to her truth and womanliness. I could 
but think there was an unhappy memory lingering about her— 
the memory of a sad, sorrowful face that came like a shadow over 
her sunniest, happiest hours. 

Only flirting, Nellie! Only a few words of endéayment ; a few 
sunshiny smiles strewed along like flowers in his way, to call forth 
all his strength of love and passion which slept in his deep nature. 
Only a pretty show of affection ; a few caresses, daintily, and, may . 
be, bashfully bestowed. You rested your white hand just for a 
moment in his ; looked slyly, yet earnestly into his eyes, and read, 
as plainly as though it were written in words, what shone in their 
depths. You told him, as he believed you would tell no one else, 
of your hopes of the future ; of your far-reaching hopes which cir- 
cled about all of love and happiness and truth that was ever 
known. He listened to you with a new reverence at his heart; a 
new thrill quickening his pulses and arousing all the poetry of his 
soul ; listened while your words were revolutionizing all the inner 
world of his being. 

Only flirting! Only dethroning one true heart of its faith in 
woman! Only turning the trust and joy of one life into bitter- 
ness and unbelief. Only dimming the golden glory of the sun- 
shine for his eyes ; only robbing the flowers that spring up in his 
way, of their freshest sweets ; only draping the purity of winter 
and the verdure of his spring-time with shadows. 

And you, Nellie *—you who have debased your gifts ; you who 
have thrown your choicest offerings upon an unworthy shrine ?— 
are you the same Nellie that you were before you had obeyed one 
evil prompting? Can you stand up, as you once could, and say, 
“T have been true to my sex, true to myself, and true to the 
world ?” 

No, no, Nellie! The talents which were given you to aid hu- 
manity, and with which to lift up the low, fallen and degraded, 
have been but stumbling-blocks in the way of uprightness and 
true manliness. The love uprising from a noble heart, you have 
dedicated to your own vanity and pleasure. Out of that which is 
woman’s greatest blessing, you have moulded your direst curse. 
And over all this you throw the thin, false covering of “ a flirta- 
tion,” and attempt to ease your conscience, and lure back your 
old feeling of self-respect, by uttering the words, “I was only 
flirting !” 


> 
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THE RATS OF LONDON—A TERRIBLE PICTURE. 


The rats of London number millions, and their domain is the 
sewers ; they occupy the street lines in strong colonies, and they 
make discursive visits into the tributaries ; seeking their sustenance 
from the larders and waste of the circumjacent domiciles. ‘They 
invade every house, and whilst.the mortar is wet or green, they 
permeate the thin context of four-inch brick-work, burrowing into 
every apartment, and making apertures through which the malig- 
nant and suppressed vapors of compound ordure ascend, and fill 
the mansion to the roof with the seeds of cholera. As water 
gravitates downward, those subtle vapors tend upwards ; the pent 
up malignities of one hundred miles of sewer being in a state of 
perpetual agitation to find vent be ee thus fill with malaria the 
chambers which they were formed to disinfect. To tamper with 
such imperfect drains, or to attempt to cobble them up, is wholly 
useless. You may find out a dozen rat-holes, and cement them ; 

ou may open out the external areas, and clear the traps; but all 
im vain. The entire system is diseased, and pregnant with infec- 
tion—it is open at every chink, therefore the only remedy is to 
clear away thegriginal system, and to lay down in place thereof 
non-absorbent tubular drain-pipes, well luted together at the joints 
with properly — mortar. The confined and sublimated 
vapors ooze through the brick-work, but drain-pipes are imper- 
meable. By thus providing for security against damp in base- 
ment walls, and by simply using the proper conduit for house 
sewerage, every ground or sunken floor of the metropolis may be 
rendered wholesome, comfortable and clean.—Zondon Times. 


SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bound form, eaoh 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, forming the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we will send the 
siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of one dollar. We are resolved upon 
small profits and quick sales: ' 


THE KING'S TALISMAN: or. Taz Youna Lion or Mount Hor. A ro- 
mance of the Eastern World. The best story the author has ever written. 
SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

THE DANCING STAR: or, Tux or THe CursaPeake. A story 
of the sea and our own coast. A brilliant nautical tale by a favorite author. 

THE STORM CHILDREN: or, Tae Licut-Keeper or roe Cuannet. This 
is a highly interesting story of sea and land adventure, full of vivid inci- 

THE PIONEER: or, Tae Apventurers or THe Borpex. A captivating 
and vivid American story—true to the life of the backwoods and frontier. 
Dr. J. H. ROBINSON 

HFART’S SECRET: or. Tue Forrunes or 4 Soupier. A story o 
love and the low latitudes. A tale from one of our old and favorite authors 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or, Tue Youxe Hunter or Vimers1,.—A beautiful 
domestic, yet most thrilling. tale of Virginia, in the colonial times of her 
history. By. SYLVANUS COBB, Jz. 


Enclose the money and receive either or all by return of mail. 
(> For sale at all of the periodical depots. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE ROYAL PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA. 


PRINCE FREDERICK WILLIAM, 
AND THE PRINCESS VICTORIA, OF PRUSSIA. 

The likenesses on this page of the newly-wedded daughter of 
Queen Victoria and her bridegroom, the Prince of Prussia, are 
from an authentic source, and worthy of preservation in our gal- 
lery of the illustrious living characters of Europe. Our record 
has from time to time embraced various phases of life in the old 
world, and latterly, many scenes of strife and distress, since these 
have largely preponderated in its story. It is pleasant, therefore, 
to tarn to something so agreeable as a wedding. The marriage 
of the young people whose portraits we publish was, of course, a 
owe event in England, particularly so, since a princess of the 

lood royal had not been married there for many years. The 
circle of young men eligible to the hand of the royal daughter of 
England is limited, since she cannot marry a subject of the crown, 
and, of foreign princes, only a Protestant. Accordingly, Germany 
is*the great matrimonial market for English princesses; and we 
think the queen was fortunate in finding so smart a young fellow 
as the Prince of Prussia for her daughter’s hand. It is hoped and 
believed that the present match is not merely a “ marriage of con- 
venience,” as the French say, but an affair of the heart. The 
nuptials were solemnized on the 25th of January, with extraordi- 
nary pomp ard splendor, as might have been expected from the 
rank of the parties. The bridal procession left Buckingham Pal- 
ace for St. James about noon, and, of course, a vast crowd of 
loyal Britons, with a large admixture of foreigners, was congre- 
on the route. It consisted of upwards of twenty carriages. 
irst came the Princess of Prussia, the Duke of Saxe Coburg, the 
Princes Frederick Charles, Frederick Albert and Adalbert, of 
Prussia, the Prince of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, the Duke of 
Brabant, the Count of Flanders, and their respective suites, in 
coaches each drawn by two horses. After a short interval follow- 
ed the bridegroom in a state carriage drawn by black horses. His 
Royal Highness was escorted by a detachment of Life Guards, 
and attended by the gentlemen of his suite. His reception by the 
multitude was most enthusiastic. The remaining coaches were 
occupied by Her Majesty, the Prince Consort, the bride, the Prince 
of Wales, and the other members of the royal family. Her Maj- 
esty and the Princess pus rode together in a carriage drawn by 
cream-colored horses, and the cheers which greeted their appear- 
ance were vehement and prolonged. A strong 
detachment of the Life Guards closed the proces- 
sion. The ceremony took place at the Chapel 
Royal. The interior of the building looked not 
only rich, but also spacious, and as if it really® 
was meant to accommodate a number of visitors. 
The old high pews had been entirely swept away, 
and a sufficiently broad path left up the centre of 
the building from the doorway to the altar. On 
either side of this, rising one above the other, are 
four rows of seats, covered with crimson and 
bordered With gold lace. ‘These accommodate 
one hundred and fifty persons—the gentlemen 
being allowed a space of twenty inches, and the 
ladies no more than.two feet. The latter indul- 
rence, however, as it turned out, was a most 
feeble and inadequate concession to the fashion 
of the day, and great was the struggling and 
ivous the injury to robes of state before the 
indies could reduce themselves to the required 
standard. The queen and her train entered first, 
and aftérwards came the procession of the bride- 
groom. On his right walked His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Prussia, his father, and on his 
left his brother, Prince Albert. All eyes, how- 
ever, were tixed upon the royal bridegroom, as 
he walked slowly up the centre of the chapel. 
He wore the uniform of a Prussian general, with 
the insignia of the Order of the Black Eagle, of 
Prussia. ‘The uniform showed his tall figure to 
advantage, and set off his frank, open counte- 
nance and prepossessing bearing. Near the altar 
he stop before Her Majesty’s chair of state, 
and slowly bowed with the most profound rever- 
ence, and turning to his royal mother, he bowed 
again with equal respect, but less deeply than to 
the queen ; and then kneeling in the centre of the 
chapel, prayed for a few minutes. His prayers 
ended, he rose and stood at the right hand of the 
altar, waiting his bride, and likewise submitting 
to such a scrutiny from hundreds of brilliant eyes 


as never bachelor withstood alone before. At last there was a 
slight stir without, and a subdued movement passed through the 
chapel as the glittering uniform of the officers of arms was seen to 
pass the door. The trumpets were again heard nearer and nearer, 
till they again died away in subdued cadence, which had an inex- 
pressibly soft and beautiful effect. The great officers of state en- 
tered the chapel, but no one heeded them, for there was a peculiar 
movement without, and a soft rustling of silk clearly audible. In 
another second the bride was at the door, and stood “queen rose 
of the rosebud garden of girls’ that bloomed in fair array behind 
her. The court list of the ceremonial tells us that the illustrious 
personage on whom her right hand gently rested was the Prince 
Consort, that on the left stood His Majesty the King of the Bel- 
gians; and from the same source we derive our knowledge that 
both were in full uniform, and wore the collars and insignia of the 

at European Orders of Knighthood, to which each belongs. 

ithout these aids to recognition, even these royal personages 
would have passed to the altar unnoticed and unknown, so deep, 
so all-absorbing was the interest excited by the appearance of the 
bride herself. The gorgeous veil she wore depending from her 
head-dress was thrown off, and hanging in massive folds behind, 
left the os, Oe of her face completely visible as she walked 
slowly, her head slightly stooped in bashfulness, and her eyes cast 
down upon the ground. Thus all saw distinctly the mild, amiable 
expression of her face, so replete with kindness and deep feeling, 
and that peculiarly touching aspect of sensitiveness, to attempt to 
portray which would “only prove how vainly words essay to fix 
the spark of beauty’s heavenly ray.”” Her bright bloom of color 
had completely deserted her, and even when compared with her 
whole appearance denoted tremulousness and agitation. In these 
ceremonies we believe the dress of the bride ranks only next in 
importance to the celebration of the service; but on this occasion 
the Princess Royal wore one so thoroughly in good taste, that it 
was difficult to remark anything, save that it was exqusitely be- 
coming, beautiful and white. In fact, its unity only recalled to 
mind the belle of the French court, who is said to dress with such 
a perfection of good taste, that one can never observe what she 
wears. While, however, we mention this as the actual effect of 
the costume, we may state for the further information of our read- 
ers, that it was composed of a rich robe of white moire antique, 


VIEW OF RIO DE JANEIRO, FROM THE ISLAND OF COBRAS 


ornamented with three flounces of Honiton lace. 
The design of the lace consisted of bouquets, in 
egnbudlie of the rose, shamrock and thistle, in 
three medallions. At the top of each flounce, in 
front of the dress, were wreaths of orange and 
myrtle blossoms—the latter being the bridal flow- 
er of Germany—every wreath terminating with 
beuquets of the same flowers, and the length of 
each being so graduated as to give the appear- 
ance of a robe defined by flowers, The apex of 
this floral pyramid was formed by a large bouquet 
worn on the girdle. The train, which was of the 
unusual length of more than three yards, was of 
white moire antique, trimmed with two rows of 
Honiton lace, surmounted by wreaths similar to 
those on the flounces of the dress, with bouquets 
at short intervals. The marriage ceremony was 
conducted in strict accordance with the rubric of 
the English church. At the concluding words, 
the “ Hallelujah Chorus” rose clear and loud, 
with thriliing effect. Hardly had the last words 
of the chorus died away in solemn echoes, when 
the ceremonial, as — by chamberlains and 
evidently long pent-up feelings, tu and flu 
ness and depth of feeling that thrilled through 
every heart. Again and in Her Majesty 
strained her to her heart and kissed her, and tried 
to conceal her emétion ; but it was both needless 
and in vain, for all perceived it, and there were 
few who did not share it. We need not mention 
how the bridegroom embraced her, and how, as 
she quitted him, with the tears now plainly steal- 
ing down her cheeks, she threw herself into the 
arms of her father; while her royal husband was 
embraced by the Princess of Prussia in a manner 
that evinced all that only a mother’s love can 
show. The most affecting recognition, however, 
took place between the bridegroom and his royal 
father; for the latter seemed overpowered with 
emotion, and the former, after clasping him twice 
to his heart, knelt and kissed his parent’s hand. 
The queen then rose, and h ng across the 
haut pas with the Prince Consort, embraced the 
Princess of Prussia as one sister would another after long ing, 
and, turning to the Prince of Prussia, gave him her hand, which, 
as he stooped to kiss, she stopped him, and declined the conde- 
scension by offering her cheek instead. But words will feebly 
convey the effect of the warmth, the abandonment of affection and 
friendship, with which these greetin sed, the reverence with 
which the bridegroom saluted Her ty, the manly heartiness 
with which he wrung the Prince Consort’s hand, for by the work- 
ing of his face it was evident he could not trust his tongue to 
speak. Of course the bride received a large number of magnifi- 
cent presents. Among these the Queen of Prussia gave a coronet 
of diamonds. Her mother gave first, a broad diamond necklace, 
with a treble row of the most brilliant drops and long pointed ter- 
minals, which match the light tracery of the coronet. The second 
gift from the royal mother consisted of three massive brooches, 
somewhat in the style and size of the Scotch plaid brooch, but 
which, instead of having an open circlet in the middle, are in 
each case filled with a noble pearl of the very largest size and 

urity of color. The Prince Consort gave a superb bracelet of 

rilliants and emeralds, which is beautiful both in design and 
execution, and is altogether a most costly present. The Prince 
of Wales gave a set of ear-rings, brooch and necklace of opals 
and diamonds. The present of the bridegroom was simple though 
costly. It was a necklace of pearls; and our readers may easil 
judge of their value, when we say that the necklace, though full- 
sized, only required thirty-six to complete the entire circle, which 
graduates in size from the centre, tapering less and less in size of 
jewels as it approaches each end. The three centre pearls in this 
superb circlet are said to be of great value. The queen gave a 
third present of three silver candelabra. The centre-piece springs 
from an elaborate base, and is surrounded by large groups of 
figures exquisitely chased in full relief. The Princess Royal, it 
will be remembered, receives from the English nation, through 
their parliament, the sum of $40,000 a year. The es of 
royalty have begun to awaken a good deal of attention of late years 
in England, and John Bull is rather apt to count the cost of its 
splendid pageantry. Still, though he grumbles, he pays the bills. 

he privilege of grumbling orally and through the press seems an 
equivalent for the heavy burthens laid upon his back; whereas, 
were an attempt made to gag him, he might rebel. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, EpiTor anp PROPRIETOR. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistant Eprror. 


TO CORRESPON DENTS. 


Frmemen.—Mesers. Bush & Bent, corner of Washington and Court Streets. 
SrupeNnt.—Mallebranche would not have been railed against as impious, had 
his antagonists known to whom he was indebted for his opinions and reason- 
nd that St. Augustine himself had said, ‘‘ Ideas are eternal and im- 
or archetypes of all created things; and, in short, 
exist in 


M. D.—Hinckley, the animal- 

Mount, on his farm at Stony Brook, Long Island. New York. 

Ssnex.—The ear may be injured in various ways; the tympanum — be im- 
nga the fluid dried , the nerves be pressed upon by swellings in 

e surrounding parts. ware of quack nostrums in dealing with the ear. 

C. D.—The lines, 

Wheresoever Goodness comes, she makes 
The place still sacred, though with other feet 
Never so much ’tis daled and polluted,” 
one . Bussy D’Ambois—his Revenge,” a tragedy by George Chapman, 
da 

F. M.—The habits of literary men are curious. Pope never wrote well except 
at midnight; Gibbon dictated to his amanuensis, while he walked up and 
down his room in a passion; Steph composed on horseback at a full gal- 

; Montaigne and Chateaubriand, in the fields; Sheridan, over a bottle of 
; Moliere, with his knees in the fireplace; and Lord Bacon, in a small 
room, which he said helped him to condense his thoughts. 

M. C.—Mademoiselle Rachel, George Frederick Cooke and Charles Matthews, 
Senior, all made their last professional appearances in this country. 

Mars. L. D., Fairhaven.—Printing in oil colors, with an almost perfect imita- 
tion ¢ - painting, is executed by Mr. Joseph Barton, No. 15 Beaver Street, 
New York. 

8. 8.—It is stated of Bolingbroke, that he learned Spanish enough in three 
weeks to correspond with the Spanish minister; and Xavier learned one of 
the Indian languages, so as to prepare himself for his missionary duties, in 
the same space of time. 

Mrs. Marta M., Rochester, N Y.—Will it be worth your while to read Bos- 
well’s Johnson? Without a doubt. Do you remember what a writer in 
the “ Quarterly ™ said of it? ‘‘ If we were obliged to throw all the books in 
the world into the sea, this should be reserved till the last.” 

R. L.—You should have a pretty good general knowledge of the geography, 
history and manners of the countries you propose to visit before starting. 
Dr. Johnson said that a man who travels must take knowledge out with 
him, if he would bring knowledge home. 

Inqurrer.—You will find a concise history of the Druids in Southey’s “‘ Book 
of the Church.” 

L. C., Boston.—Niebuhr's ‘* History of Rome ™ is highly valuable to classical 
scholars, but to others it contains much that is unintelligible. 

D. R. F.—The oratory of Sheridan was brilliant, but it was like Paginini’s 
music—it died with him. 

Riper.—Herring, the English animal-painter, says that the race-horse will 
clear from twenty to twenty-four feet at a bound. The stride of American 
Eclipse was thirty-two feet. 


+ 


Tue Frencu Stace.—M. de Cassaignac, an able French critic, 
is very severe on the present condition of the French stage. He 
says :—‘ The stage has arrived very near the edge which leads to 
a precipice, at the bottom of which neither morals nor literature 
are to be found. It is so far sunken, that it would be a difficult 
task to say honestly what it represented ; and the culpable com- 
plicity of criticism holds out no prospect of a limit to this miscon- 
duct and desecration.” And yet the English and American stage 
subsists on pilferings from this polluted drama. 


> 


Arter Moritio.—At an exhibition of paintings in Paris, one 
picture is labelled, “No. 257. Lord Byron—after Murillo.” It 
must have been a long way after, of course. 


SPLINTERS. 


-++. Mr. J. T. Trowbridge did not write the “ Rich and Poor 
of Boston,” successfully played at Mr. Kimball’s Museum. 
-++. “One at a time, gentlemen,” as Henry IV. said, when an 
ass began to bray and a deputy commenced his speech. 
+++» The great charity calico ball, in New York, yielded $3000 
in money and three hundred dresses for the poor in that city. 
-+.. A lecture in rhymes on the hardness of the times has been 
bringing in the dimes to Park Benjamin, lately. 
+++» The old subject of a railroad through Broadway, New 
York, has recently been agitated in the legislature at Albany. 
-+++ Adrienne Lecouvreur died at the age of thirty-seven years 
and a half—just the age at which Rachel died. 
-++. Epitaphs of any considerable length are scarcely to be met 
with of a date prior to the eleventh century. 
+++. Prejudices, it has been said, make up identities ; without 
them, we should be like so many peas in a bag. 
+++» The old building occupied by Ticknor, Fields & Co.’s 
bookstore, “ Poet’s Corner,” was erected, it is said, in 1713. 
+++ One hour’s study daily would make an ignorant man 
wise in ten years, and brighten up his rusting faculties. 
-+++ The backbone of the Indian mutiny is broken ; the British 
lion has crushed the spine of the Bengal tiger. 
- Louis Napoleon has taken advantage of the late attempt 
to kill him, to increase the severity of hi# iron rule. 
-++» A traveller from Cincinnati to New York can have his 
life insured for $1000, by paying a premium of one dollar. 
+++» Judge Closson, of Windsor, Vt., has decided that a good 
weekly newspaper is to be regarded as a necessity in a family. 
+++. In Vienna, to create an excitement, they have been 
getting up a female orchestra, with a lady conductor. 
+++» The Boston favorites, Mr. and Mrs. John Wood, have 
commenced a brilliantly prosperous career in California. 
_ste+ The Queen of England has set her heart upon having the 
title of “ King” bestowed on her husband, the Prince Consort. 
-+++ In France, the passport system labels and tickets every 
man, woman and child who visits that gay empire. 
-+++ A piece of pure gold, weighing fourteen ounces, was lately 
at Yankee Hill, Tuolumne county, California. 
++» The miners in California have re-commenced a crusade 
against the Chinese. The Cclestials are periodically opposed. 
tees Companies continue to be formed in California, in antici- 
pation of a crusade against the Utah Mormons. 
‘+++ Mr. Edwin Booth has met with the greatest success in his 
engagements at the West and the Southwest. 


DEAF AND DUMB TEACHING. 

Of all classes of unfortunates in the world there are none who 
more excite our pity and enlist our sympathies than the deaf and 
dumb. Gifted with the power of sight, and able thus to see all 
that there is in the world, whether of nature or art, and especially 
all that pertains to their fellow-men, they are yet entirely cut off 
from communication with their fellow-creatures by the usual 
means of receiving and giving information, the faculties of hearing 
and speaking. In them the classic fable of Tantalus seems a 
dreadful reality. Immersed to the chin in the blissful waters of 
knowledge, with the golden fruits of human communion hanging 
above them, they cannot quaff the former nor grasp the latter ; by 
want of speech and hearing, their minds seem doomed to a per- 
petual thirst for knowledge and sympathy. Yet an ever-boun- 
teous Providence has not been unmindful of these unfortunates ; 
and to compensate for the absence of speech and hearing, has 
quickened the senses of touch and sight, and moulded the features 
with a more plastic hand to a finer expression of thoughts and 
feelings. Heaven has also prompted the heart of man to benevo- 
lent efforts for the improvement of these heightened faculties, in 
opening new ayenues to and from the souls of the deaf and speech- 
less ; and by these means are the dumb made to speak and the 
deaf to hear. : 

The institutions founded by public and private munificence for 
the instruction of the deaf and dumb, are among our noblest as 
well as the most interesting that signalize the benevolence of the 
present age. Among the principal of these are the American Asy- 
lum at Hartford, the New York and Philadelphia Institutions, and 
the State Institution of Indiana, at Indianapolis. These truly char- 
itable establishments have been in operation many years, and have 
dispensed a vast amount of good among the interesting sufferers 
for whose benefit they were designed. The Hartford Asylum is 
under the patronage of the State of Connecticut, but is also in 
part sustained by private donations, and by the contributory sup- 
port and patronage of all the other New England States, as well 
as by private individuals. That of New York and that of Penn- 
sylvania are also public as well as private charities ; but the In- 
diana Institution is entirely a public foundation, being supported 
solely by appropriations from the State. Its public benefit is 
confined to the people of that State; and so high is its reputation, 
that people from the adjoining States in the West remove to In- 
diana, for the purpose of availing themselves of the benefits of the 
Institution, in cases where any member of their families is thus 
afflicted. 

Institutions of this kind began their noble work with but faint 
glimmerings of success, for not only were the deaf and dumb to 
be taught, but the teachers themselves were to learn by experience 
how to teach. Soon, however, the light of hope began to dawn 
upon the labors of patient, observant, reflecting and assiduous 
teachers, and thus encouraged they applied themselves still more 
closely to their interesting task, and labored with a perseverance 
that deserved and was crowned with a rich return. Such teaching 
requires a peculiar adaptation on the part of the teacher, and a 
kind and winning disposition. With these qualities, and the bene- 
fits of experience, success is sure, and the system of teaching is 
now as well established and as regular in its results, as any other 
department of instruction. The pupils are taken while young, 
and are first taught by signs the most common and familiar ideas. 
They are gradually by this means instructed in the use of letters 
and words, and at length to read and write. It is a singular fact 
that their powers of seeing and feeling are keener than those of 
ordinary persons, and the countenance soon becomes capable 
of great variety, minuteness and precision of expression, in the 
constant struggles of the dumb to communicate their ideas and 
feelings. The rapidity with which they learn, when once the mind 
is reached by the teacher, seems to indicate that the perceptive 
powers of the mind become strengthened by this very deprivation 
of speech and hearing which we so much commiserate. 

It would prove exceedingly interesting to our readers to visit an 
institution of this kind, and see for themselves the wonderful re- 
sults which are accomplished in educating these unfortunate per- 
sons. The thorough confidence which subsists between the teacher 
and pupils, would strike them at once, and they would be charmed 
to witness the interest of the former in the members of his class, 
and the cheerful look of affection which the pupils bestow upon 
their instructor. ‘They would see there little children writing their 
new and often novel ideas in a legible hand, and pupils who are 
further advanced reading and understanding books which might 
task the mind of a well-educated person, gifted with all the usual 
channels of intelligence. Occasionally a mind of brilliant powers 
is developed by this system of training; a pure gem, as it were, 
rescued from the rubbish of an imperfect development, and 
polished to shine with intellectual lustre. Many others are made 
capable of filling important and responsible stations in life, and 
all, whether of strong mind or not, are made free from the dark- 
ness of mental ignorance, and brought to the light of truth. 


Tue Ravers.—The respectability of the Ravels is one great 
reason of their extraordinary success. They do not belong to that 
class which Charles Sprague lashed in those nervous lines— 

© Vaulters, who, rightly served at home, perchance 
Had dangled from the rope on which they dance.” 

Rosa Boxnevr’s Horse Farr.—Our New Orleans friends 
have been delighted with this pfoduction, which we had the good 
fortune to see in New York. But why it should not have been 
exhibited in appreciative Boston, is a mystery to us. 


Five Cents rer Cory.—The price of this paper is iow bw 
Jive cents per single copy everywhere. . 


UTILITY. 

Some one has called the Yankee a walking note of interrogation, 
because he asks so many questions. If this be so, John Bull is a 
set of quotation marks, for he says and does everything because 
some venerated English authority has said or done it before. The 
Frenchman is an exclamation point, for he is ever admiring or 
wondering at something ; and the Spaniard is a parenthesis, for 
his acts and words can all be left out of the present history of the 
world, without any injury to the sense. But Jonathan’s question, 
after all, is a very important one. It is cui bono?—what good? 
He is always asking after the utility of a thing. In all his adap- 
tation of the beautiful, he turns it to the useful, whether it be in 
conforming an Italian villa to a comfortable house, or copying a 
graceful Grecian statuette for a paper weight. In the world’s 
great race of art, at the Crystal Palace, Jonathan outstripped all 
the rest in useful inventions, and won the palm of victory. Even 
the mysterious sentiment of religion, he measures by utility, and 
selects his form of faith with reference to that which will make 
the best men and the best members of society. Therefore it is 
that Jonathan is always a Protestant, and generally @ protesting 
Protestant at that. So far is this utilitarian idea sometimes carried 
in sacred matters, that a meeting-going and tithe-paying Yankee 
of our acquaintance once asked, when his barn was carried away 
in a whirlwind, ‘ What’s the good of religion?” Weshowed him 
that his house and family were left, and that settled the question. 
He is as good a Christian as ever. 


+ 


THE BALANCE OF POWER. 

It is estimated that the war forces of the various nations of 
Europe amount to nearly three millions of men, whose whole 
time, strength and energies are devoted, by land or by sea, to the 
ludicrous task of preserving “‘the balance of power.” This vast 
machinery is kept up at an annual expense of about seven hun- 
dred millions of dollars, estimating the cost of supporting the 
warriors, the yearly outlay for materiel, the interest on capital in- 
vested in military appliances, and the value of the productive 
labor thus wastefully diverted. How would “the balance of 
power” stand if all these forces were disbanded, the whole para- 
phernalia turned into productive and useful capital, and these 
millions of able-bodied men set to work in profitable and benefi- 
cial pursuits? Perhaps just as well, for the happiness of the 
human family, as it now does ; but at any rate, the balance of debt 
which weighs down most of the nations of Europe would stand a 
great.deal better, and the millenium would be nearer than it now is. 


One-noRSE COUNTERFEITERS.—Three men were arrested late- 
ly in Connecticut for the contemptible business of counterfeiting 
three-cent pieces. Very small rogues indeed! It was like steal- 
ing those “eleving, paltry spules of cotting.” 


An otp SettiterR.—The man who felled the first tree on the 
site of Cincinnati is said to be still alive and hearty. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Barrett. Mr. Braddock Loring to Miss Sarah PF. 
Hudson; by Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. Robert Duncan to Miss Jeanette Duncan ; 
by Rev. Mr. Ryder, Mr. Abel B. McDonald to Miss Harriet Neal; by Rev. Mr. 
Lothrop, Mr. J. Warren Towle, of Portsmouth, N. H., to Mise Abby H. Lord; 
by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Edward P. Robbins to Miss Mary E. Sheffield: at East 
Boston, by Rev. Mr. Sykes, Mr. Eben Staniford to Miss Lydia EB. Hall; at 
South Boston, by Rev. Mr. Fairchild, Mr. Charles Allen to Miss Elizabeth M. 
Norris.—At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Shailer. Mr. D. H. Kendrick, of Boston, to 
Miss C. Frances Tillson.—At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Bartlett, Mr. John H. Kim- 
ball to Miss Mira E. Lowell.—At Cambridge. by Rev. Mr. Holland, Mr. C. 0. 
Richardson to Miss Mary M. Mason.—At Waltham, by Rev Mr. Fales, Mr. 
John Galbraith to Miss Caroline Adams.—At North Abington, by Rev. Mr. 
White, Mr. Albert Prince to Miss Mary 8. Hunt.—At Danvers, by Rev. Mr. 
Fletcher, Mr. George B. CleveMind to Miss Mary E. Tibbets—At Boxford, by 
Rev. Mr. Coggin. Mr. Alfred M. Kimball, of Salem, to Miss Amanda Hale.—At 
Haverhill, by Rev. Mr. Hassall, Mr. James H. Ferson, of Francestown, N. H.. 
tu Miss Carrie 8. Tilton.—At Lowell, by Rev. Mr Jenkins. Mr. Charles J. 
Ladd, of Milton, Vt., to Miss Ophelia C. Huse.—At Newburyport. by Kev. Dr. 
Dimmick, Mr. Moses J. Lord, of California, to Miss Sarah W. Pike. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs. Eliza 0. Mann, 46; Mr. Augustus Buffinton, formerly of 
Salem, 33; Mr. Hosea 8. Fish, 38; Mrs. Mary Berry, 64; Mrs. Laura Bryant, 
50; Henry Woodbury Moore. eldest son of the late Adino N. Moore, 18; Mrs. 
Abigail Davis, daughter of the late Daniel Lilley, 62; Mrs. Frances D., wife of 
Mr. Joseph E. Daniell, 25; Alice E., eldest daughter of Edward Dewey, 7; at 
South Boston, Mrs Mary Ann Dunham, 61.— At Chariestown, Mrs. Dora A. 
Bickford. 30.—At Chelsea. Mr. Asa Gates. 66.—At Roxbury, Mrs. Ann M. 
Myers, 37.—At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Mary Stacy, 67.—At Brookline, Mrs. 
Lucy Pierce, 80.—At Jamaica Plain, Mr. Joseph Curtis, 856.—At Melrose, Mrs. 
Mary 8. Noyes, 42.—At Milford, Mrs. Sarah Crawford, 26.—At Newton Cor- 
ner, Mr. Jotin D. Parker, 38.—At North Weymouth, Mrs. Mary R. Parrot, 21. 
—At Lynn, Mrs. Susan. wife of Mr. Thomas Barrett, 51.—At Salem, Mr. John 
Davis, 63.—At Marblehead, Mrs Melissa N.. wife of Mr. John Wright, 23.—At 
Gloucester, Mrs. Catherine Fitz, 28.—At Rockport, Mrs. Mary C. Parsons, 64. 
—At Newburvport, Mr. Joseph Davis, 68.—At Middleboro’, Mrs. Abigail H., 
wife of Mr. Edwin Leach, 49.—At Taunton, Mr. Obed My rick. 59.—At Norton. 
Mrs. Deborah, wife of Mr. Hiram Hodges, 54.—At Dighton, Mrs. Mary, wife of 
Capt. Seth Talbot, 7}0-—At Oxford, Mrs. Abigail Butler, 77. 


PARTICULAR NOTICE! 


In accordance with the spirit of the times, and with the purpose of placing 
our popular and long-established illustrated journal, ‘- Ballou’s Pictorial,” 
within the reach of thousands upon thousands of those who have felt unable 
to afford it heretofore, we have resolved to reduce the retail price henceforth 
to Frve Cents per Cory. In order to insure the paper to the purchasers in 
all parts of the country at five cents ~ copy. the wholesale price to the trade 
is reduced in a proportionate ratio. is reduction will result advantageously 
to dealer and publisher by a largely increased sale. and redoubled pepularity 
for “ Ballou’s Pictorial,” as the = will. in all respects, be kept up to its 
present standard of excellence. Without the increased facilities for printing 
and the rapid growth of the country, and consequent largely increased num- 
ber of readers and purchasers, it would be impossible to afford such a paper 
as ‘* Ballou’s Pictorial” at this price; but with our unequalled and growing 
edition, the smallest fractional profit per number produces a handsome aggre- 
gate to the publisher. 


NEW CLUB TERMS. 


One COPY. OME FOBT. $2 50 
Five copies, OD€ Year. . 900 
Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter up of the club)......... 20 00 


One copy of PreroriaL, and one copy of Tae Frac oF our 
Union, when taken together, $3 50 per annum. 
A M. BALLOU, 


ddress M. M. 
No. 22 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
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Che Port's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. ] 
MY PRAYER. 


BY JOHN H. BAZLEY. 


Father of all things, God of love, 
Hear me from thy throne above, 
And grant my humble prayer! 


I do not ask for power and wealth, 
For palaces and gold ; 

I do not wish for serfs and pelf, 
Or grandeur when I’m old. 


But give me wisdom from above, 
And purity of mind; 

Truth, self-denial, virtue, love, 
And all that’s good and kind. 


That man may love his fellow-men, 
That knowledge may increase, 

That charity with broadest span 
May ’stablish us in peace. 


And when my race is almost run, 
And dust to dust ’s in view, 

O, may I say, * Thy will be done!” 
And hope and faith renew. 


FAULT FINDING. 
What are another's faults to me? 
I’ve not a vulture’s bill, 
To peck at every flaw I see, 
And make it wider still. 


It is enough for me to know 
I’ve follies of my own ; 

And on my heart the care bestow, 
And let my friends alone.—Anon. 


SORROW. 
The sorrows which the soul endures, 
Not self-inflicted, are but hooded joys, 
That when she touches the white strand of heaven, 
They cluster round her and slip off her robes, 
And laugh out angels in the world of light.—J. Stanyan Biaa. 


+ + 
Gvitor's Easy Chair. 
GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 

What will be the effect of the Ravels’ farewell engagement at the Boston 
Theatre? They have certainly pleased young and old—but particularly the 
latter, for there has been a large sprinkling of bald heads and gold-rimmed 
spectacles among the spectators. We have noticed, however, some of these 
same old gentlemen, who ought to have been rejuvenated by the entertain- 
ment, limping very piciously about the streets—from which we infer that 
these “‘ reverend seigniors,”’ in the secrecy of their private apartments, have 
been attempting to throw “ flip-fiaps,”’ and walk upon their hands. We 
know of one who ignominiously failed in an attempt to walk a clothes-line, in 
imitation of Zanfretta, and was precipitated head foremost into a neighbor's 
backyard. We trust our men of ‘eminent gravity ” will soon recover from 
this imitative maaia......Furet de Londres tells the following curious story : 
“The most singular spit in the world is that of the Count de Castel Maria. 
one of the most opulent Jords of Treviso. This spit turns one hundred and 
thirty different roasts at once, and plays twenty-four tunes; and whatever it 
plays corresponds toa certain degree of cooking, which is perfectly under- 
stood by the cook. Thus, a leg of mutton, a /Angiais, will be excellent at 
the 12th air; a fowl, a la Flamande, will be juicy at the 18th, and so on. It 
would be difficult perhaps to carry the love of gormandizing and music 
further. ,....What kind of a bird, we wonder, was that alluded to by Dr. 
Fuller, in his ‘“‘ Worthies of England.” He says, ‘‘I have read of a bird 
which hath a face like, and yet will prey upon, a man, who, coming to the 
water, and finding there, by reflection, that he had killed one like himself, 
pineth away by degrees, and never after enjoyeth itself.”’ A rare instance of 
ornithological homicide and repentance!...... Shenstone, the poet, divides 
the readers of newspapers into seven classes. He says:—1 The ill-natured 
look at the list of bankrupts. 2. The poor, to the price of bread. 3. The 
stock-jobber, to the lies of the day. 4. The old maid, to the marriages. 5. 
The prodigal, to the deaths. 6. The monopolizers, to the hopes of a wet and 
bad harvest. 7. The boarding-school, and all other young misses, to the 
elopements. .....Iow coolly Evelyn, in his “ Diary,” notices one of the cruel 
punishments in use in England, in 1652—only two hundred years since! 
** Having been robbed by two cut-throats near Bromley, I rode on to London, 
and got five hundred tickets printed. The robber, refusing to plead, was 
pressed to death.”’...... Did you ever hear, dear reader, of an “artful dodge’’ 
practised by a musical instrument maker of Bremen. who was on the point of 
failure? His creditors watched him so closely, that he could not get a pin’s 
worth carried away. So he assembled about a hundred and fifty musicians— 
his friends—in the shop. and set them all playing, with the different instru- 
ments there, the oyerture to “La Gazza Ladra.” As it was night, at each 
m t_of the orchestra he contrived to throw some article of furniture 
from the back window; and the fall was so managed that, from the noise of 
the instruments, no one perceived it. At last. to finish the affair so happily 
commenced, at the end of the concert each musician went out with his in- 
strument. The instrument-maker vanished last, leaving nothing to his cred- 
itors buta bust of Ramus......The robbers in the “ good old times” when 
purses were carried in the hand. or worn by the side, cut them away and car- 
ried them off with the contents, and hence they were called ‘“ cut-purses.”’ 
One of Shakspeare’s rogues, Antolycus, says that “‘to have an open ear, a 
quick eye, and a nimble hand, is necessary for a cut-purse.” Of course, 
“pickpockets” are of modern origin—they came in with the wearing of 
pockets. .....Some years ago a man was tried in Ireland for highway robbery. 
In the course of the trial. the prisoner roared out from the dock that he was 
guilty, but the jury brought him in “not guilty.” The astonished judge 
exclaimed, “‘Good God. gentlemen! Did you not hear the man himself de- 
clare that he was guilty?” The foreman replied, “‘We did. my lord; and 
that was the very reason we acquitted hini—for we knew the fellow to be so 
notorious a liar, that he never told a word of truth in his life.”...... There is 
& philosophy in salutations. Two rival lovers bite their lips when they sa- 
lute. The creditor salutes with embarras; the debtor. with levity. Friend- 
ship salutes with the hand only; love. by a look. Two men who have made 
acquaintance at a funeral always meet again with grave looks, even if it be at 
& masquerade. The man who wears a wig salutes as little as possible—the 
hat exercise always gives him some uneasiness. .....Bernard, the pleasant 
dramatic author, was describing an evening he passed, when a large company 
were invited to a house of very small dimensions, in the month of July. He 
had attired himself in a new suit. and the visitors were so jammed together. 


that some of the effects of the “‘ Black Hole ” of © ta were plified in 
the “ perspiring heroes.” ‘“ When I got home,” said Bernard, “‘ after six hours’ 
crowding, I discovered that the ‘dye was cast’ all over my person.”’—“‘ Ay,” 
replied his friend Barnaby, “you found yourself party-colored.”,..,..An 
English paper says, that whilst Shakspeare was performing the part of a king 
in one of his own tragedies, standing near the queen’s box, and having given 
orders to the attending officers, Elizabeth. wishing to know whether he would 
depart from the dignity of the ign, at that instant dropped her handk 
chief, when the h i diately jaimed, but without further inter- 
ruption, “‘ Yet, ere this be done, take up our sister’s handkerchief.”’. .. ...The 
will of Governor Blatchett, of Plymouth, Mass., proved in 1783, contains the 
following singular and somewhat amusing clause :—*‘I desire my body to be 
kept so long as it may not be offensive, and that one of my toes or fingers 
may be cut off, to secure a certainty of being dead. I further request my 
dear wife that, as she has been troubled with one old fool, she will not think 
of marrying « second.”......Lord Kenyon had once to try a woman for steal- 
ing, in a dwelling-house, to the amount of forty shillings. At that time such 
a crime was punishable with death. It was her first offence, and many exten- 
uating ci ti pp d in the course of the evidence. Lord Kenyon 
lved to d her to mercy, but was, of course, compelled by the 
law to pass the sentence of death on her. She fainted away immediately he 
began. Shocked beyond measure, the kind-hearted judge cried out, ‘‘ Good 
woman, good woman, I don’t mean to hang you! I don’t mean to hang you! 
Will nobody tell her I don’t mean to hang her?”. ....A man advertises in 
one of our exchanges, thirty dollars reward to any man, or set of men, who 
will lynch, tar and feather a person who has gone away in his debt!......Some 
people regard skilful fiddlers and pianists as t of more than human 
greatness. A writer, speaking of Thalberg appearing at a concert, utters the 
following rhapsody :—‘* He was followed to his seat by the straining eyes of 
his ardent admirers. whose ears were eager to devour his delicious harmonies ; 
and the first touch of his finger on the keys was the magic signal for the most 
profound silence.” Bless us! what a thrilling sensation must this extraordi- 
nary being have created! He must not exhibit himself too often......A 
wealthy trad having ordered a fish-pond at his country-house to be 
cleaned out, the foreman discovered at the bottom a spring of ferruginous- 
colored water, and on returning to the house, told his employer that he had 
found a chalybeate. ‘I am glad of it,” exclaimed the worthy citizen, for I 
never saw one. Put it in the basket with the other fish, and I'll come and 
look at it presently.”......It is said of the late Duke of Argyle, that a poacher 
was brought before him in Roseneath. ‘ Why,” said his grace, ‘have you 
been guilty of this?”—‘ I have a large family to maintain!”"—“ Ay,” said the 
benevolent-hearted nobleman, ‘* what may be the number?”—“ Five daugh- 
ters, sir, and every one of them has three brothers.’’—‘* Poor man, that is a 
heavy handful! I must let you off this time, but do not repeat the offence.” 
Scarcely, however, had the delinquent quitted the room, when his grace recol- 
lected that the five daughters, with each three brothers, only made a family 
of eight, and he laughed at the poachers pawkiness......We don’t believe a 
word of the following. but publish it for what it’s worth :—“ Observe it when 
you will, Quakers always have small heads. It is owing to the following cir- 
cumstance. A hat is bought for a Quaker lad while he is very young, and 
being never permitted to take it off on pain of expulsion from the society, it 
becomes tight as the head grows, and being filled by the skull, the latter has 
no chance to grow. Instances are frequent where growing Quaker boys have 
been obliged to hoop their hats lest they should burst open.”......‘* We are 
born ina harry,” says an American writer. “We are educated at speed. 
We make a fortune with the wave of a wand, and lose it in like manner, to 
re-make and re-lose it in the twinkling of an eye. Our body is a locomotive, 
travelling at the rate of ten leagues an hour; our spirit is a high-pressure 
engine; our life resembles a shooting star, and death surprises us like an 
electric shock.”’...... The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal urges the 
subject of the establishment of schools of cookery, on the model of an institu- 
tion which has been established in London, the main object being to teach 
servants how to cook wholesome food...... Somebody has found out a new 
way of “ taking pictures,” by which they can be taken as well in the night as 
in the day-time. A Schenectady daguerreotypist has missed several from the 
frames that hang by his door, and doesn’t approve of the new plan...... Read 
the biographies of our great and good men, says an exchange; not one of 
them had a fashionable mother. They nearly all sprung from plain, strong- 
minded women, who had about as little to do with fashions as the changing 
clouds, ..... A correspondent of the Brooklyn Eagle says that the “‘ Murillo” 
purchased by Mr. Aspinwall, in France, and now on exhibition in New York, 
is a bogus one. He says the real one is nowin the Louvre, Paris, of which 
Mr. Aspinwall’s is a disreputable duplicate. ..... “A conversation,” says a 
writer in the Boston Transcript, “occurred in a town where several heavy 
failures had transpired, relative to the different kinds of property. One of 
the persons having experienced an unfavorable opinion about bank stock, 
railroad stocks, real estate, etc., as sources of permanent income, was asked 
what he considered the best kind of property? Whereupon he immediately 
answered, ‘An inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away.’”’...... A Funchal correspondent of the Philadelphia Ledger says that 
it is not an open question whether any more Madeira wine will ever be pro- 
duced. None has been made since 1851, and there are now only some seven 
or eight thousand pipes upon the entire island. ..... The fillibuster steamer, 
Fashion, has been sold, under order of government, for $200. A Mr. Humph- 
ries bought her on an unopposed bid...... Mrs. Le Vert, of Mobile, has just 
collected $1000 for the Mount Vernon Association. Mrs. Fogg, of Tennessee, 
telegraphs that she has collected upwards of $2000...... An affecting scene 
took place at the Tuileries after the mass of thanksgiving, at which the em- 
peror and emp were p t on the day following the late attempt. The 
prince imperial, when brought to his parents, remarked the scratch made on 
the previous evening on the face of the emperor, and said, in his infantile ac- 
cents, ‘Papa hurt!’ The emperor took the prince in his arms, and said, 
* You love papa, do you?” The prince replied by kissing the emperor, and 
again repeated the word “‘hurt!” At these caresses and these words of his 
child, the man who had beheld death so near him could not restrain the feel- 
ings of his heart, and he shed tears...... As Erskine went one day to West- 
minster Hall, with his ample bag crammed full of briefs, some waggish barris- 
ter hired a Jew's boy to go and ask him if he had “any old clo’ to sell?” — 
* No, you little imp,” exclaimed the indignant counsellor, ‘‘ they are all new 
ene?” ..o0s8 Mrs. Dodge, wife of a captain killed at Agra, while lying upon a 
sofa in her residence at Deptford, was startled to see, as she supposed, her 
husband standing before her. She rose to meet him, but he was not there. 
She even ran to the garden after him. When she told her friends what she 
had seen, they laughed, and pronounced it a fantasy. Subsequently it was 
ascertained taat Capt Dodge was killed on the very night of the apparition. 
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The first duty of a man is to provide for his own independence 
by his own work, and not either to amuse himself, or indulge in 
any gratitication—not even in that more than innocent, most 
sacred gratification, of assuaging his thirst for knowledge, until he 
has done his day’s work, and done that which it is his bounden 
duty as well as his highest interest to do, work with his own hands 
for the provision of himself and his family —Brougham. 
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An artist should be fit for the best society, and should keep out 
of it. Society always has a destructive influence upon an artist— 
first, by its sympathy with his meanest powers; secondly, by its 
chilling want of understanding of his greatest ; and, thirdly, by its 
vain occupation of his time and thoughts —Ruskin. 


Choice Miscellany. 


TOM KILNER THE VETERAN. 

For many years, says the Evening Gazette, all traces have been 
lost of Mr. Kilner, the favorite comedian of the Federal Street 
and Tremont Theatres, whose Sir Anthony Absolute and Capt. 
Copp were the delight of the town. It was only known that, re- 
nouncing the stage, he had devoted his energies to tilling the soil, 
and had settled down somewhere in the far West, but nothi 
direct ever gave token of his being in the land of the living. 
day or two since, Mr. John Gilbert, of the Boston Theatre, re- 
ceived a letter from him, which we are kindly permitted to copy. 
In the minds of many it will awaken most pleasant remembrances 
of former days, when Kilner was one of a goodly brotherhood of 
an, several of whom have passed away forever from the stage 
of life : 


Wiimincton, Dearporn Co., Inp., Fes. 1, 1858. 

“Frienp GILBERT :—You will be surprised to receive these 
few lines from me. I knew not your address, or I should have 
written long ago. Happening to see a Boston paper, I read in it 
that you were performing at the Boston Theatre under the man- 
agement of Barry. You could not be with a better man. Give 
him my best respects, and tell him I have a grateful recollection 
of his kindness to me. I was pleased to see you were playing the 
character of Capt. Copp. I hope old Kilner’s wig has dropped 
upon you like Elijah’s mantle upon Elisha. You remember our 
agreement—that is, I would not sell the wig, but you were to send 
me papers. Of course you knew not where to send, and I knew 
not where to write till now. I now say, the wig is yours. I could 
not give it to a better representative of my old characters. But 
don’t forget the papers, as | will afford me much pleasure in 
reading the news of Boston. trust you will write by return 
mail, and tell me the news—about the Boston theatres, etc. 

“‘ Where are Barrett, Johnson, Andrews, etc.?- Do you ever meet 
Joe Foster in the street, peering over his spectacles? If you do— 
that is, if he is alive—remember me to him. For myself, I am 
the poor player that has strutted and fretted his hour upon the 
stage, and who is heard no more. I have passed my eighty-first 
year, and, thank God, am hale and hearty. I own a farm of over 
eighty acres, which supplies all my wants. It produced last year 
in one article only (wheat), 310 bushels. I have a pretty flower 
and vegetable garden, in which most of my time in summer is 
employed. Mrs. Kilner died some years ago, and is buried on 
the farm. I walk to her grave once or twice a day. Do not for- 
get to write to me, as I will be highly pleased to hear from you. 
Give my best respects to your wife, and also all who are alive of 
my old acquaintances. My best wishes for yourself. I remain, 

“Yours, truly, fuomas 
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THE HOLY PLACES. 

The Rev. Dr. Tyng, of New York, has lately visited Jerusalem. 
In a late number of the Protestant Churchman, in noticing Rev. 
Dr. Barclay’s new work on Jerusalem (a very excellent and valu- 
able work), Dr. Tyng takes occasion to express his own opinion 
of the localities of the Holy Places. The testimony of this distin- 
guished clergyman is interesting to the public, and must be par- 
ticularly gratifying to Mr. Prime, whose argument is so highly 
complimented. ‘ Dr. Robinson was the first who attempted to 
disprove the certainty of the assumed location of the sepulchre. 
And he was able to present so little real argument on his side, 
and required so much to be assumed, that he left the ground very 
little disturbed. Mr. Prime, in his ‘Tent Life,’ has effectually, 
completely answered Dr. Robinson with an array of simple prac- 
tical argument that is not to be gainsayed, and really settles and 
disposes of the whole question. Dr. Barclay refers to Mr. Prime, 
and attempts to dispose of his impregnable arguments with a 
sneer. He wholly fails. Mr. Prime has the preponderance of 
reason, of coincidence, of history, of correspondence with Scrip- 
ture and with facts, in a measure which can never be overthrown. 
And after our own personal investigation, we are not more satis- 
fied of any topographical fact in Jerusalem than this. We have 
read, and heard, and seen all that is to be said upon the subject; 
and our own satisfying conclusion. is, that Dr. Robinson and Dr. 
Barclay are both without adequate foundation, in the objection 
which they make to the location of the sepulchre.” 
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ANNE BOLEYN. 

Henry the Eighth was married to Anne Boleyn on the 25th of 
January, 1533, in a garret at the western end of the palace at 
Whitehall. She is described as a fair young creature, so exquis- 
itely moulded in form and feature, that she enslaved the eyes and 
understandings of all she encountered; and such is the interest 
with which her memory is still invested, that numbers daily visit 
her chamber at Hever Castle, near Edinbridge, in Kent, and eag- 
erly listen to the romantic traditions which point out the hill where 
Henry used to sound his bugle when he came to visit her, in their 
happy days of courtship, from his palace at Eltham—and the exact 
spot in the garden, where, at the turn of a walk, she suddenly came 
upon the king, who was so struck with her wondrous beauty, that 
from that moment he was inspired with the fatal passion which 
raised its unfortunate object to the throne, but to transfer her to 
the block. The axe with which the little neck of the cruelly sacri- 
ficed queen was severed, is still preserved in the Tower, and shares, 
with her grave in the chapel, the melancholy interest associated 
with her name. It is said, that during the night which followed 
her execution, her body was secretly removed from its grave before 
the altar of the Tower chapel, and buried in the church of Salle, 
in Norfolk, where a black marble slab is shown as the covering of 
her remains.— Christian Freeman. 
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A CIRCASSIAN BEAUTY. 

The daughter, Hafiza, was a lively, pretty girl of sixteen or 
seventeen, looking rather demure, as is neces: on a first inter- 
view, but by no means ill-natured. Indeed, she had no cause to 
be so, aware, as she must have been, that no girl in the neighbor- 
hood could abide a closer scrutiny, or command a better price 
than herself; in short, though far from realizing the beau ideal we 
should form of sublime and beautiful, yet, as things go in that 
country, every way entitled to rank as a Circassian beauty. She 
had regular and pretty features, blue eyes, and fair compléxion ; 
her hair was of a light auburn color, and hung in a profusion of 
braided tresses over her shoulders, from a bonnet of scarlet cloth, 
trimmed and crossed with broad silver race, not unlike the Alba- 
nian skull cap. Her costume, being that of all Circassian maid- 
ens, consisted of a bonnet of scarlet cloth, a bodice of blue silk, 
with a row of silver studs in front, a girdle fastened very low by 
large silver clasps in the shape of shells, and beneath her antart of 
striped silk, the loose Turkish trowsers, or shalvar; from these 
there peeped a pair of white and delicate fect, which, in the house, 
it is the fashion to leave uncovered, but to go out of doors, the 
put on ornamented pattens or morocco slippers.—Longworth’s 
Year among the Circassians. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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Easty Donzs.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at about $167 a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
sending us a line to that effect. 


Evitorial MAclange. 


We find it stated that ice-cutting will probably produce as lib- 
erally this year as any recent one, and that the quality will be 
unusually solid and fine. —— An auctioneer in the west of Eng- 
land has just outstripped the most inventive of his London breth- 
ren, by announcing in an Exeter paper that he has so much busi- 
ness, that he has recently worn out two hammers, and is now on 
the second end of the third ! —— Dr. Charles Mackay intends vis- 
tting Canada early in the spring, when he will deliver a few lec- 

ures. —— Lord St. Vincent never liked to hear of an officer 
getting married in war time. He would say, when any one asked 
permission to go home to England for a short period, “ Sir, you 
want to go on shore and get married, and then you wont be worth 
your salt.” During the year 1857, over six hundred millions 
of steel pens were manufactured. —— It is but two or three years 
since a duel was fought at St. Petersburgh between two ladies of 
high rank. The quarrel grew out of some love affair. The par- 
ties fought at five paces, and one of them was killed at the first 
fire; the survivor was sent to end her days in a convent. A 
cireus-rider in Mobile, lately threw seventy-one summersets in 
succession. The Freemasons of Hallowell, Maine, have just 
completed the best Masonic Hall in the State. They are fitting 
up comfortable quarters in New York for the detention of wit- 
nesses who are unable to procure bail. Good. While the odious 
law which imprisons poor witnesses remains upon the statute- 
books, they should not be forced to herd with the lowest and vilest 
criminals, as is now the case. Eighty-two divorce suits were 
brought in San Francisco during the year, and twenty-five were 
before the courts which were commenced in 1856. It is but a 
few years since women and children were almost unknown in 
California, but now 29,180 children are reported in the census of 
that State. ——Mr. Albert Smith has given his entertainment of 
Mont Blanc 1800 times. ——- Louisville, Ky., boasts of the deepest 
well in the world, and the tallest steeple in the United States. 
The well is an artesian, 1900 feet deep; the steeple on the Cathe- 
dral is 286 feet high, while that of Trinity, New York, is only 204 
f eet. —— A tablet to the memory of Emanuel Swedenborg has 
been erected in the Swedish Protestant Church, Prince’s Square, 
Ratcliffe Highway, in which he was buried eighty-five years ago. 
It is fixed on the south side of the edifice, nearly opposite the 
pulpit, and overlooking the spot in front of the altar where the 
body was buried. Who composed that most exquisitely touch- 
ing story of Jessie Brown at Lucknow? There is little doubt that 
it is a literary hoax. —— The last part Rachel played was Adri- 
enne Lecouvreur, at Charleston, 8. C. Tho play-bill was pro- 
phetic when it announced, “ Mdlle. Rachel will appear this eve- 
ning, Dec. 17, 1856, positively for the last time.” ——— Marshall P. 
Wilder has presented Ben: Perley Poore with a handsome silver 
pitcher, as a mark of personal esteem and recognition of his ser- 
vices as secretary of the United States Agricultural Society for 
three years past. —— The veritable fur coat that once belonged to 
the celebrated Italian poet, Petrarch, is now up for sale at a low 
auction store in Paris, with all the parchments and seals of the 
distinguished individuals through whose possession it has passed 
—popes, cardinals and private citizens—from Casa, to whom Pe- 
trach left it by will, down to its present owner. —— Zinc lining 
to the bottom of an aquarium is said to kill the fish. —— Crinoline 
_on skates is not a successful experiment in the western part of the 
State. An immense crowd assembled on a pond in Monterey, a 
few days since, gathered there by a report that the young ladies of 
the South Berkshire Institute were to be initiated into the myste- 
ries of using skates. The girls tried most persistently, but success 
refused to perch upon their banners, greatly to their own and their 
spectators’ disappointment. —— The highest speed ever made on 
the ocean was by the clipper-ship Flying Scud—four hundred and 
sixty miles in twenty-four hours. —— M. Masson Thibault, a po- 
litical prisoner of 1852, and a man of extreme republican principles, 
has published a letter in reference to the attempted assassination 
of the emperor, in which he says he “abandons the party which 
disgraces itself, and rejects the flag which is so shamefully soiled 
with blood.” —— Havelock, the deceased British general, invari- 
ably secured two hours in the morning for reading the Scriptures 
and private prayer. If the march began at six, he rose at four; if 
at four, he rose at two. 7 
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Geo. Witkins Kenpatt.—The Boston Post, the other day, 
published a letter from this distinguished gentleman addressed to 
our friend “ Acorn,” and dated from his home at New Braunfels, 
Texas. The ex-editor and ex-Santa Fé prisoner is a farmer on a 
grand scale—having 3000 sheep, a gang of blood mares, a Chick- 
ering’s piano and other desirable “fixins’.” He writes that he is 
perfectly happy and fixed for life. 
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RarLroaps.—Mr. Hackett, in England, has published 
some valuable railway statistics, in which it appears that the total 
revenue of the railways in the United Kingdom, in 1857, was 
about $120,000,000. ‘The capital of the lines is $1,500,000,000 ; 
and it is estimated that the profits yielded dividends averaging 
3 1-2 per cent. per annum. 
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ScanpaLous Evipence.—A witness in a Hoosier court being 
asked how he knew two certain parties were man and wife, replied, 
“Why, dog on it! I’ve heard ’em scolding each other more’n fifty 
times.” The evidence was considered conclusive. 


Capsive Gatherings. 


In Austria, one half of the people are under arms to keep the 
other half in jail. 

Mr. Rogers, of St. Louis, has married the fat woman who was 
exhibited by Colonel Wood. 

Benjamin Thurston, Esq., of Lowell, the former owner of old 
Black Hawk, has sold his trotting bay gelding “‘ Robin” to a gen- 
tleman in Philadelphia, for the sum of $2000. 

The leader of a gang of horse and cattle thieves in Vermont 
has been arrested, as also most of his confederates. His name is 
Richardson, but he is better known by the title of “ Uncle John.” 

Philip Gomberts, a blind man, cut his throat in New York, and 
the physician who sewed up the wound afterwards stole the corpse, 
and carried it off on his back to the medical college in East Four- 
teenth Street, where a policeman found it. 

Arrangements have been made for the completion of the Atlan- 
tic Telegraph, and it is expected the next attempt will be crowned 
with success. It is intended to take out 2800 miles of cable, being 
300 more than was thought sufficient last time. 


The wife and two children of a German named Werner were 
murdered near Genesee, Wisconsin, and the house they resided in 
was burnt, probably by two suspected men, with the object of 
obtaining money, in which they did not succeed. 

A youth named Archer, convicted in Wayne county, Pa., of 
killing his brother, has received the ‘following light sentence :— 
To pay a fine of $5 and costs of prosecution, and be imprisoned 
five years and three months in the Eastern penitentiary. 


The Jacksonville (Fla.) Republican records the death of Mrs. 
Winnie Lassiter on the 28th of January, aged one hundred and 
thirty years. She was a native of North Carolina, and was mar- 
ried in the colony many years before the Revolution. 

A bill has been introduced into the Legislature of Virginia to 
authorize Mr. Barbee to prepare a statue of James Madison for 
the interior of the State capitol. The Virginia Senate has passed 
a bill appropriating $100,000 to the University of Virginia, in 
four annual installments of $25,000. 


From Teheran, a royal order has just been issued prohibiting 
the entry into Persia of the shawls of Cashmere. The governors 
of Meched and Kirman have received instructions to use all their 
efforts in developing the ancient native manufacture of shawls, 
and in seeking to improve the fineness and quality of the fabrics. 


A very difficult and delicate surgical operation was performed 
at Genoa, N. Y., lately, which consisted in the removal of the en- 
tire upper lip, and forming a substitute from the sides of the cheeks, 
which was accomplished in so perfect a manner as to overcome 
the entire deformity, and make a substantial and useful lip. 

Miss Hale, aged 22, owner of the Hales’ estate, Canterbury, 
Eng., recently took the veil as a novitiate of the Carmelite nuns, 
taking the vow of “‘ Poverty, Obedience and Chastity.” She has 
made over the whole of her estate, valued at £150,000, to the 
church of Rome, only excepting a small annuity to her mother. 


A fillibustering eagle visitel the farm of Mr. Rowlett, in Prince 
George county, Va., and pounced upon a Muscovy drake, but the 
drake put his muscular energies into very active exercise, and 
made so scientific a use of them as to give his feathered majesty a 
sound drubbing. An attempt upon one of the lady ducks was 
equally unsuccessful. 

There is now residing in Brest a deaf and dumb man named 
Moser, a native of Ratisbon, in Bavaria, who has taught himself 
Latin and fourteen of the living languages of Europe, all of which 
he writes with extraordinary facility ; and who, besides, makes the 
most difficult arithmetical calculations with astonishing correct- 
ness and rapidity. 

The traffic receipts on railways in the united kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, for the year 1857, amounted to £23,672,465 
on lines that published their traffic receipts weekly, and to about 
£490,000 on those that do not, making together £24,162,465. 
The traffic receipts for the year 1856 amounted to £22,995,500, 
showing an increase of £1,166,965, or 5.1 per cent. 


Captain William V. Taylor, of the navy, died at his residence 
in Newport, lately. He was conspicuous at the battle of Lake 
Erie, in which he navigated the Lawrence, Perry’s flag-ship, into 
and during the action. His last cruise was in command of the 
Ohio seventy-four, on a cruise to the Pacific. Since that time, the 
infirmities of age have gradually overcome him. 


A diabolical outrage was committed in Jersey City, a few days 
since. A woman, who had lived unhappily with her husband, 
was passing through an alley near the house, when she was seized 
from behind by a man, who, bending her head back, poured the 
contents of a bottle of vitriol upon her face. She is not fatall 
injured, her eyes miraculously escaping the effects of the fluid. 
She could not recognize the fiend who committed the outrage. 

It is asserted that the stock of the Cunard line of European 
steamships is over 200 per cent. premium. Very little of it is 
ever sold. A gentleman of Glasgow last summer offered £3000 
for a share of £100, but could not get it. With their first five 
ships they have built all their additional eight or nine ships, with 
the common earnings, without any assessments for additional capi- 
tal. The whole of the original stock subscription has never yet 
been called up. 


The case of Colonel Learned, who has lately been sent to prison 
at Watertown, N. Y., by one of his creditors, is one of remarkable 
painfulness. Several years since, notes amounting to some thou- 
sands of dollars were presented to him for payment. Among 
them were several forgeries; but inasmuch as they were perpe- 
trated by his son, he paid the whole of them rather than punish 
him. To do this, he was compelled to sacrifice his property, — 
at 73 years of age, is reduced to poverty and deprived of his 
liberty. 

A singular casualty recently occurred at Beckwith a 
Missouri. Mr. Beckwith started with a negro, in a skiff, for Hick- 
man, to collect some $1500. This done, they started for home, 
but had proceeded only a short distance when Mr. Beckwith, from 
some unaccountable reason, concluded to get out and walk—the 
money being in coin, was left in the boat. Scarce had he touched 
the shore, when the bank caved in, engulfing negro, money and 
skiff. Mr. Beckwith escaped uninjured. Nothing has been seen 
or heard of either negro, money or skiff since. 


A youth named Gilbert was at work in a well at Little Falls, 
N. J., a few days since, which had been sunk almost through solid 
rock to the depth of 68 fect, and,. desiring to ascend, caught hold 
of the rope and allowed himself to be drawn up by simply holding 
fast with his hands. On reaching the top, he placed his foot on 
the edge of the well and loosened his grasp, when his foot slipped, 
and he was precipitated to the bottom of the well. He fell straight 
down for a distance of twenty feet, when he struck the side, and 
was thrown from side to side to the bottom, falling at the fect of 
the men in the well, a shapeless mass. His arms, back and thighs 
were broken, and his body bruised to a jelly. 


Foreign items. 


Among the pacific signs of the times is the demolition of the in- 
ternal fortifications of Vienna, in order to the better building of 
the city. 

Johann Maria Farina, who obtained the prize medal at the great 
exhibition of 1851, for his Eau de Cologne, exports annually from 
Cologne to England 200,000 bottles. 

Madame Ristori is in Paris, but, with the exception of a repre- 
sentation of “Maria Stuarda,” for the benefit of Massel, the one 
at which the emperor’s life was attempted, she will not play before 
April. 

It has been decided to divide France into four military depart- 
ments, with depots of arms, ete., so that in the event of the em- 
peror being taken away by some fatality, France will find material 
aid for maintaining order. 

Some idea be had of the amount of silver coin lent by the Aus- 
trian National Bank to the merchants of Hamburg, when we state 
that it took sixteen double horse wagons to convey it from the 
bank to the railroad depot for shipment. 


The attempt to assassinate Louis Napoleon is likely to lead to 
serious results, as a disposition was already evinced on the part of 
the continental monarchs to’press England into a complete refusal 
of shelter to political refugees. 

Monsieur Blondel, who is appointed Belgium minister to the 
United States, represented Belgium at the court of the sultan in 
1849, when owing to his alleged undue interference in the Danu- 
bian Principalities Question, his recall was requested by the 
Turkish government. 


Sanvs of Gold. 


.... Women are lost by their sensibility, they are saved by 
their coquetry.—Madame Azais. 

.... Friendship is the only passion which age does not wither.— 
Madame de Deffaut. 


.+++ “What folks think” is to some ministers the judgment 
day.— Beecher. 

.... Always to indulge our appetites is to extinguish them. 
Abstain that may 

.+.. Women habitually make confidence the first need of 
friendship.—Madame de Stael. 

.-++ Friendship is the only rose without thorns in this world.— 
Madame de Seud: ery. 

+++. Our minds are as different as our faces. We are all 
travelling to one destination—happiness ; but none are going by 
the same road.—Lacon. 

.-.. The failure of the mind in old age, in my opinion, is often 
less the result of natural decay than disuse. Ambition has ceased 
to operate ; contentment brings indolence; indolence decay of 
mental power, ennut, intellectual vacancy, and sometimes death. 
Sir Benjamin Brook. 


Joker's Budget. 


“Tost—A_ brindle pups belonging to Patrick McNeil with his 
ears slit.”” How McNeil got his ears slit, is not stated. 

“Do try and talk a little common sense,” said a young lady to 
her visitor. “‘Ah, but wouldn’t that be taking an unfair advantage 
of you?” 

“Imagine I was a tall chap,” said Bevis. “Don’t try,” re- 
sponded Sinkum, “you'll hurt yourself, for it’s a great stretch of 
imagination for a little feller to do that !” 

A drunkard being visited by a temperance agent just as he was 
about to take down his morning’s bitters, kicked the decanter out 
of doors and swallowed the agent. 


A man in Ohio, for a wager of one shilling, sucked sixty-eight 
eggs in ten minutes, the other day. The next thing we shall hear 
of him probably will be that he is, as they say in the West, “a 
gone sucker.” 


Amongst a cargo of odds and ends lately received at Liverpool 
from Hamburg, was one cask of human teeth. ‘‘ Great will be the 
fall thereof ”’ in price, of course ; and we congratulate the toothless 
upon this inci-dent-al supply. 

A hoosier paper contains an editorial notice that marriages and 
deaths will not be ‘published unless authorized by some known 
name, and prefers that they should be delivered in person! It 
may be expedient, therefore, for those who wish their obituary 
notices inserted, to hand them in the day beforehand ! 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after twelve years of un- 
equalled prosperity and popularity, has b a “h hold word” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

(> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. : 

07 It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 

0 It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal pages. 

>> It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

(>> it is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has seventeen years edito- 
rial experience in Boston. 

0G> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 
vulgar word or line. 

(> It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

(G> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 

0G> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 

O>> Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 

(> Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object being 
to make home happy. 

{> It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, ome year. 8200 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 

1G One copy of Tae Frac or our Union, and one copy of Batiou’s Picro- 
RIAL, to one address, for #3 50 a year. 

Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
lowest club rates. [(7~ Sample copies sent when desired. 

Published every Saturday, by M. M. BALLOU 

No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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“BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF LOUIS NAPOLEON, 

‘In our last issue we made some editorial remarks on the charac- 
ter and probable consequences of the attempt to assassinate the em- 
peror of France, on the 14th of January, but delayed giving a pic- 
torial representation of the event until we could obtain from Paris 
an authentic view of the tragic scene, the desi published in the 
English papers being evidently imaginary. This great event is 
now delineated in the picture on this page as it actually occurred, 
and the representation is so perfect as to be well worthy of preser- 
vation and of reference hereafter. The point of time selected by 
the artist is the moment when the first shells exploded, killing one 
of the horses, and wounding and killing some of the police and 
mounted escort. On the left is the fagade of the coehemn, Rue 
Lepelletier, with the emperor’s private entrance. The explosion 
has thrown every one into dismay—men are falling from their 
horses, or rolling on the ground, entangled in their stirrups, and 
the crowd is rushing to and fro in wild confusion. There was 
what the play-bills term “an extraordinary attraction ” that even- 
ing, at the Académie Impériale de Musique, or Grand Opéra, the 
ances being for the benefit of Massol, the singer. Super- 
Stitious le have since remarked that the entertainment con- 
sisted illiiam Tell, glorifying a popular revolution, the Muette 
de Portici, the subject being another revolution, the drama of Mary 
Stuart, played by Madame Ristori, in which a crowned head falls, 
and the ball-scene from Gustavus J//., in which a sovereign is 
assassinated. Itis also remembered that during a performance of 
Madame Ristori at the Theatre Italien, a man, since shut up as a 
lunatic, fired on a carriage believed to be the emperor’s, but which 


exclaimed, “Be careful! that may do mischief!” M. Hebert 
foresaw what was about to happen, and after having secured his 
prisoner, returned in all haste to the opera house. It was half past 
eight, and the emperor’s carriage was pone | up. On the other 


hand, a de ville, having noticed a man elegantly dressed and 
wearing yellow gloves, who was ne on the steps of the peri- 
their majesties’ approach, 


style of the opera house, at the moment o 
tried to make him withdraw. But this man persisted in remain- 
ing, insinuating that he had been placed there to watch over the 
emperor’s person, and he was amongst the first to shout vive l’em- 

! waving his hat on high. At this moment the carriage of 
the chamberlain on duty, which preceded the emperor’s carriage, 
was checked by a stoppage, but the coachman, who had reined in 
his horses, whipped them up, and drove up under the arch of the 
left wing of the peristyle, where their majesties now alight. The 
imperial carriage was about driving under the archway, where it 
would have been completely sheltered, when, amidst the shouts of 
“Long live the emperor!” a terrible explosion suddenly took 
place, followed immediately by a second and a third. Cries of 
pain and terror rose on every side, and what added to the horror 
of the scene was that the illumination of the fagade of the opera 
was extinguished by the second commotion, and that the horses 
of the imperial escort, terrified by the explosions, carried their 
riders as far as the Rue Rossini. This incident, perhaps, contri- 
buted to the emperor’s safety, for the involuntary charge swept 
the square and bore back the multitude. The detachment soon 
returned by the left to the square, and covered the imperial car- 
riage. The two horses of the latter had fallen, one killed upon 


arms and breast. It was then perceived that both the emperor 
and empress had been slightly scratched in the face by fragments 
of broken glass, and that the former’s hat had been pierced by a 
puee. This projectile had struck the chapeau when he was 
leaning forward to catch the general’s me Oy a question, the 
shouts without almost drowning his voice. t for this cireum- 
stance, which caused them both to stoop towards. each other, they 
would probably have been struck full in the head. The emperor 
preserved all his coolness, but he was irritated, and the first reflec- 
tion which escaped his lips was this: “It must be owned that the 
police service is very ill conducted!” This mepacing reflection 
seemed coroborated the next day by a note in the Moniteur, stating 
that the French government had received, in June last, advices 
from the Isle of Jersey, of the fabrication of fulminating grenades, 
destined to be thrown under the emperor’s carriage, and that the 
police had been warned recently of the arrival of Pierri, entrusted 
with the execution of the plot. If the latter had not been miracu- 
lously recognized by officer Hebert, a moment before the attempt, 
he would probably have made use of the fourth bomb, and of the 
other arms he carried about with him. The safety of their majes- 
ties is also due, in a great part, to officer Hebert, who was severely 
wounded as he returned to the peristyle of the opera. He has 
been created a knight of the Legion of Honor. The emperor and 
empress, immediately after the attempt, made their appearance in 
their box and were received with thunders of applause. ‘No words 
can depict the distress, consternation and tundit which reigned in 
the Rue Lepelletier a few seconds after the threé explosions. The 
crowd, seized with natural terror, rushed into the neighboring 
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ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF THE EMPEROR, LOUIS NAPOLEON, 


only contained the ladies of the court’ The rumor having circu- 
lated that the emperor and empress would attend Massol’s benefit, 
and the outside of the theatre being brilliantly illuminated on the 
occasion, a great crowd of spectators had assembled on the side- 
walks of the boulevards and of the Rue Lepelletier. About a 
uarter past eight, and before the appearance of their majesties, 

- Hebert, a police officer, thought be recognized at the corner of 
Rue Lepelietier, an Italian named Pierri, expelled from France 
in 1852, whose return had been signified to the police in reports 
sent from Brussels and London. The first of these reports said 
that Pierri had just left Eng with a view of putting into exe- 
cution a plot against the emperor’s life, and that he had had sev- 
eral interviews with the refugees in London. The second report 
stated that Pierri had also seen many refugees in Brussels, and that 
he had gone to Paris, by way of Lille, accompanied by an old man, 
and having with him a “hollow cast machine, made after the Jac- 
quin plan.” The Jndicateur de Tourcoing has since said that Pierri 
entered France through that town, furnished with a perfectly regu- 
lar passport, and carrying a little bronze coffer, with wires and 
tools in the interior, the unusual shape of which attracted the at- 
tention of the commissary of police. But the stranger told him 
that he was a piano-tuner, and that he used this box in the way of 
his profession. The police officer Hebert, having recognized 
Pierri on the boulevard in spite of his disguise and the English 
jargon he affected to speak, caused him to be arrested and searched. 
e was found to carry a six-barrelled revolver, a poniard, and a 
falminating — wrapped up and sustained by a silk handker- 
chief under his overcoat. When the grenade was seized, Pierri 


| onds, and said, “You are not wounded ?” 
emperor. “Are you quite sure of it?” asked Vacz, touching his 


the spot, and the other geverely wounded. The polé of the car- 
riage was broken against the wall of the arch, and was thus stop- 
ped outside. Three persons rushed to the door to open it. These 
were M. Gustave Vaez, administrator of the opera, Alexandre, 
brigadier of police, who had once before saved the emperor’s life 
at the Champs-Elysees, and the chamberlain. The latter extended 
his arms to the wy who said, coolly, ‘My dear fellow, let 
down the steps, if you wish me to get out.” M. Gustave 
Vaez afterwards handed out the empress, who was in a state of 
distress easily imagined. Seeing the swords glittering after the 
third detonation, she exclaimed, “‘ Now come the poniards !” and the 
noble woman had thrown herself into the arms of her husband to 
shelter him with her person. M. Vaez seized on her, and, as there 
was no time to be lost, dragged her almost in spite of herself un- 
der the arch, passing his arm round her waist. The empress 
spoke of this respectful violence the next morning at the Tuileries, 
saying that she did not recognize the person at first, and took him 
for a conspirator, and the rumor ran that the empress had been 
kissed on both cheeks by a stranger in the confusion. After the 
empress, General alighted. He had received a slight 
wound in the back of the head, so that the dress of the empress, 
who sat opposite to him, was stained with blood. Their majes- 
ties were received under the arch by M. Alphonse Roger, who 
awaited them with a flambeau in his hand, according to the ac- 
customed etiquette, and who immediately closed the doors. His 
colleague, Gustave Vaez, held the emperor’s hands for a few sec- 
“No,” replied the 
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houses. The ground was, heaped with the bodies of the wounded, 


and three horses lay there dend. Almost all the window panes im « 
the street had been broken by the concussion, and the vast awning 
which covers the peristyle of the theatre was pierced with a thou- 
sand projectiles. The sentinel who mounted guard before the 
opera fell at the first explosion, without uttering a cry, beside M. 

aez, who thought the man was only stooping to pick up a cigar 
he had just thrown away. A lancer of the imperial escort dis- 
played the most heroic fortitude. When the square had been 
somewhat cleared, the commandant said to his soldiers, “Is any 
one of you wounded?” “I am, commandant,” replied a lancer, 
who had been silent till then—and he fell from his saddle and ex- 
pired almost without a sigh. In the neighborhood of the oper® 
was found a saddle horse, and a fulminating grenade. It is now 
known that the horse and the grenade were left there by Count 
Orsini, one of the leaders of the plot, who could not employ either, 
having been himself wounded by one of the shells he had thrown. 
An — ticket found on Pierri leads to the supposition that in 
case the conspirators had been unable to throw their bombs under 
the emperor’s carriage, they would have been thrown into his 
0 box, and that they had even meditated burning the theatre. 

he projectiles used were hollow cones of cast steel, and each had 
a large number of nipples, furnished with percussion caps. They 
contained falminate of mercury, the explosive force of which is 
fifty times that of common gunpowder. A chemical and scien- 
tific analysis showed that each grenade must have burst into at 
least seventy pieces, which accounts for the great number of per- 
sons wounded, estimated at one hundred and fifty-six. 
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